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AS St. Paul's Cathedral was intended tobe ; 


an Honour to the Nation, and an Orna- 


ment to the City of London, an Attempt o pre- 
ſerve the Memory af its, Erection may hope ta be 


favourably received. The Tate of tbe Old Hruc- 
ture furniſhes à ſtriting Example % the Ficiſli- 


tude of all earthly Monuments of Grandeur, in 


its Riſe, Increaſe, flouriſhing. State, gradual De- 


cay, and final Diſſolution; for, after more than 


a thouſand Years Exiftence, it at length made Way. 


for the preſent moſt beautiful Fabric to ſucceed. \ 
In the Proſecution of this Deſign, ue muſt ac- 
knowledge ourſelves chiefly indebted to the La- 
bours of two very eminent Men, namely, Sir 


William Dugdale, and Sir Chriſtopher Wren; 


the former took Pains, as himſelf has declared, 
to give a perfect Repreſentation of the OLD Ca- 


THEDRAL, that the Remembrance of jo glorious + 


a Fabric might not wholly be buried in Oblivion; 
and the latter has left behind him ſome Mau- 
terials, not elſewhere to be met with, of the 


Ornaments and other "Decorations with which he 


intended to have embelliſhed the New. If in /o 
ſmall a Work as this many Things are omitted, 
A 2 with 
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W ir The PREFACE 

' nvith which the curious Antiquary would wiſh to 

be acquainted, we muſt refer bim to Dugedale's 

| Hiſtory of St. Paul's, and to Wren's Parentalia. 

| The authentic Relation of the Fire of LoxDox, 

contained in the following Sheets, with the De- 

= /cription of the MonypMENT, eredled to perpe- 
+ tuate the Memory of that fignal Event, there is 
| *Reaſon to believe, will ſoon be conſidered as a 

F valuable Portion of Local Hiſtory. 

| "When the MoxuxExr itſelf is no more, and 
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ö '#he Deſcription of it ſhall be all that is left to 
* convey to Poſterity an Idea of the Grandeur, the 
Dimenſions, the Decorations, and the Inſcriptions 
' that ſurround it, the future Arti/t will then ſee 
i - Cauſe to lament the ſudden Diſſolution of /o 
| beautiful a Column; inferior, indeed, as to Mate- 
rials, but, in point of Execution, equal, in ſome 
reſpects, to the moſt celebrated Models in Greece 
me. : 

With reſpect to what is ſaid of the Roman 

and other Antiquities; LoNDON-STONE, the City. 
WaALLs and GaTEs; the Diſcoveries that have 

been made in the laſt and preſent Centuries : All 
| © that need be premiſed is, that the whole has been | 
i collefied from the beſt Authorities, and is offered d 
0 the Public as the Reſult of the mt diugent I - 
|  Enquirieh. Fey ins 
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Of the ould CATHEDRAL of St. pabr. 


'Y 
N our Hiſtory of N Hminſter Abbey *, We 
have already obſerved, that, till the Be- 
ginning of the 6th Century, the Pagan 
Worſhip generally prevailed in Britain; 


"and it is beyond a doubt that the Inhabitants of 


London continued to pay divine Honours'ta Diana, 
in a Temple dedicated to the Service of that God - 


_ dels, till the Reign of Eibellert King of Kent. 


This Prince being converted to Chiſtianity by the 
Preaching of Auguſtiue, cauſed the Pagan Teuples 


within his Juriſdiction to be conſecrated to a purer 
| Worſhip, eſtabliſhed the Order of Biſhops, and con- 


fututed Auguſtine their Metropolitan, who, about 
the Year 604, having authority ſo to do, ad- 


* The Hiſtory of WiAmin/ler Abbey was compiled by the 


| fame Writer, and intended to be bound up with the pre- 
lent . and to — it. A New Edition of it is 


now publiſhed, in which every exiſting Monument that 


has been erected in it from the Beginning till 1783 is 
deſeribed. Fact | 
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2 Of St. Pavi's CA TED RAT, | 
vanced Mellitus to the Biſhoptic of London, who, 
by the Permiſſion of Sebert King of Ffſex; converted 
the Temple of Diana into a Cathedral, by deſtroy- 
ing the Idols, furniſhing it with Relics, building an 
Altar, and ſprinkling it with Holy Water. 
That this was the Origin of the old Structure of 
St. Paul's appears from unqueſtionable Authori- 
ties; but in the then unſettled State of Chriſtianity, 
the Kingdom of Ee, upon the Deatly of Sebret, 
relapſing into Pagani/m, this newly conſecrated Ca- 
| thedral was again defiled; it's Biſhop baniſhed, the 
| Idols reſtored, and that Adoration offered to falſe 
Sods which was only due to the Supreme Beipg : 
11 did not, however, remain long in this depraved 
State; the Chriſtian Religion every-where pre- 
vailed, and bore down all Oppoſition; inſomuch, 
that in 675 we find Erkinteald, the fourth Biſho 
of London from Maellitus, laviſhing an immenſe 
7 reaſtre in repairing and beautifying the "ancient 
Edifice, augmenting its Revenues, and proturig 
ſuch Privileges from the Pope and the Saxon Prin- 
ces then reigning, for its future Security, as ſhould 
effectually diſappoint the 7 5 of its Enemies. 
As the Labours of this devout Biſhop were crowh- 
ed with Succeſs; ſo in the Infancy of Chriſtanity 
this Kind of Piety was never ſuffered to paſs unre- 
' warded ; his Soul was exalted to Heaven, and his 
| Rody tranſlated to a glorious Shrine above the high 
| © Altar in the Eaſt Part of this Church, and remain- 
eld there the Admiration of fucceeding Ages, till | 
the fatal Deſtruction of the whole Fabric extin- | 
* guiſhed its Luſture. ein; Sip: 
During the Saxon Heptarchy it ſeems to have 
. flouriſhed exceedingly. -: Ketrard, King of Mercia, 
declared it as free in all its Rights, as he himſelf de- 
fired to be of fin at the Day of Judgment; Atbelſtan 
” endowed it with fifteen Lordſhips; Eagar with "hs 
X : a 
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and Elgleflede,” his Wife, with two more; all which 
were confirmed by the Charters. of Ethelred and 
Canutus, which threaten the Violators with ſolema 
Curſes. 

Edward the Caonfeſſor was the next Benefa dot 
to this Church; but the Norman Invaſion, which 
ſoon ſucceeded, for a while eclipſed: its Glorv. 
Some of its Revenues were at firſt ſeized upon by 
the Conqueror, who, in the Fury of War, treated 
Clergy and Laity with equal Rigour: But, When. 
the Ihoughts of eſtabliſhing himſelf on the Throne 
had taken Poſſeſſion of his Mind, and Rapine and 
Plunder had given Way. to more ſerious Conſide- 
rations, that wiſe Prince began the Reformation 
of Abuſes, by cauſing full Reſtitution to be made 
to the Church, and by confirming all its Rights, 
Privileges, and Immunities, in the ainpleſt Vian- 
ner, with a pious Benediction upon tho who 
thould augment its Poſſeſſions, and ſolenm Impre- 
cations. againft ſach as ſhould violate any of Wd 
Charters made in its. Favour. | 

In this Reign, however, à dreadful Fire con- 
ſumed the ancient Fabric of which we have been 
ſpeaking, and gave Riſe to a more magnificent 
Building than had ever been applied to the Pur- 
poles. of Devotion in any Part of England before: 
This great Work was undertaken by Maurice, 
men Biſhop of London, who obtained: a Grant of 
ſuch Materials for carrying it into Execution as 
ſhould be found uſcful, out of the Ruins of the 
great Palatine-Tower, fituate near the River Fleet, 
on the very Spot where Robert Kilwardby; Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, afterwards erected that Houſe 
of Dominicans, ſo well known by the Name of 
Black Friars. But the Foundations which this 
good Biſhop had laid were ſo vaſt, that though he 
lived twenty Years, and proſecuted the Work 
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| with uncommon Earneſtneſs, vet he left the Com- 
pletion of what he had ſo vioally begun to ſucceed- 
ing Generations. ; | 
| Richard de Beaumeis, on the Death of Maurice, 
being promoted to the Biſhopric of London, was 
no leſs: zealous for the Completion of this great 
Deſign, than his Predeceſſor; and applied the 
= whole Revenue of his See towards its Advance- 
ment; but though he likewiſe laboured at it for 
more than -twenty Years, yet the Maſonry went 
on ſo ſlow, that what he effected was hardly to be 
perceived. Indeed, he chiefly laid out his Money 
in the Purchaſe of Houſes and Lands, to enlarge its 
Boundaries, give full Scope to the Deſign, and 
Space for every Convenience; leaving the Care of 
raiſing and adorning the Edifice, to Perſons of ſu- 
- perior Knowledge in Architecture, and who were 
equally concerned with himſelf in the Succeſs of 
the Defign. From the Silence of the Records of 
the Church, it fhonld feem, that the further Pro- 
ſecution of this Work, after the Death of Reaumeis, 
was intruſted to Lay-Hands; for, by whom, at 
what Time, or in what Manner it was finiſhed, is 
 no-where mentioned. Indeed, William Rufus, 
who ſucceeded the Conqueror, is ſaid to have 
exempted all Ships entering the River Fleet, with 
Stone or other Materials for the new Cathedral, 
from Toll and Cuſtom; and it is not improbable,. 
that he might take ſo noble a Structure under his 
own paticular Direction. W 
Richard, Treaſurer to Henry II. and afterwards 
made Biſhop of London, was the next upon Record 
who expended his Revenne in the Reparation of this: 
Church; and in building Houſes for the Refiden- 
tiary Canons, who daily attended the Celebration. 


of divine Worſhip. 
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But the moſt conſiderable Improvement of i-, 
till its total Deſtruct ion by the Fire bf Londen, waz 
in the Reign of Henry III. when Roger ſurname 
Niger, the then Biſhop of London, in a Manner 
rebuilt it, beginning with the Steeple, which was 
finithed in 1221, and, proceeding with the Choir 
in the ſame Order of Architeftur: in which it ap- 
peared at the Fire of Landon, he perfected the whole 
in 1240, as appears by a new Dedication of that 
Cathedral, at which were preſent Edmund Archbi- 
ſhop of Carterbury, Niger, and fix other Prelates, 
afliſted by Otto, the Pope's Legate, King Henry III, 
and a vaſt Concourſe of People. 

Having now ſettled, with a Degree of Certainty 
beyond what is common with reſpect to the found- 
ing of ancient Buildings, the Mra of the old Struc · 
ture of St. Paul s, we ſhall juſt mention the Dimen- 
ſions and Ornaments, and then proceed to a particu» 
lar Deſcription of the new Cathedral. 

The Length of the old Church 690 Feet; the 
Breadth 136; the Height of the Roof of the Weſt 
Part, from the Floor, 102 Feet; of the Eaſt Part 
88 Feet; the Body of the Church 150 Feet; the 
Hight of the Tower Steeples, from the Level of the 
Ground, 240 Feet ; of the Spire of. Wood covered: 
with Lead, above the Tower, 274 Feet; the Ball 
or Pummel of the Spire 6 Feet Diameter; and the 
Croſs a-top 15 Feet. The whole Height of the 
Tower, Spire, Pummel, and Croſs, when mea- 
ſured perpendicularly, 520 Feet. The Space of 
Ground whereon this fine Fabric ſtood was three 
Acres and a half, one Rood and 26 Perches, ex- 
trending probably to Pater-Noſter-Row + on the 
North, to the Old Change on the Eaſt, and to 
Ave Mary Lane on the Weſt. It was ornamented 
in the moſt elegant Style of the Times, with a 
Splendour that aſtoniſhed every Beholder. 
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The Picture of St. Paul, richly painted, and 
laced in a Tabernacle of Wood on the riglit 
Hand of the high Altar, was a maſterly Perfor- 
"mance, and coſt,” in 1398, 121. 6s. painting. 
The high Altar ſtood between two Columns, va- 
Tiouſly aJorned with precious Stones, and ſurround- 
ed with Images moſt beautifully wrought, and co- 
. ered with a Canopy of Wood, and painted with 
\ ÞFortraits of Saints and Angels; all which, in 1399, 
coſt 22 Marks. The Shrine of St. Erkenwald, 
of whoſe Canonization we have already ſpoken, 
ſtood on the Eaſt Side of the Wall above the high 
i Altar, and was adorned with Gold, Silver, and 
precious Stones; but not being thought ſufficiently 
| 4triking, in 1339, three Goldſmiths of London 
were retained, by the Dean and Chapter, to work 
upon it a whole Year, one at the Rate of 8s. by the 
Week, the other two at 5s. each; at the End of 
which Term at's Luſtre was ſo great, that the 
Princes of the Earth, the Nobles of the Land, 
} Ambaſſadors and Foreigners of Rank, flocked from 
| | all Parts to vifit it, and to offer their Oblations be- 
| fore it. Among theſe Oblations we find all. the 
| Rings and Jewels, of what Kind ſoever, of Walter 
| ae Thorp, and the beſt Sapphire: Stone of Richard de 
2 Preſton; the laſt was applied to the curing Infirmites 
of the Eyes; and Proclamation was made, by the 
| expreſs Will of the Donor, of its Virtaes. Againſt 
| a Pillar in the Body of the Church, ſtood the glo- 
4 rious Image of the Bleſſed Virgin, before which, 
| that a Lamp might be kept continually burning, 
and an Anthem ſung every Day, John Burnet, Bi- 
hop of Bath and Wells, bequeathed a handſome 
Eſtate. In the Center ſtood a large Croſs, and to- 
(| wards the North Door a Crucifix, at which Offerings 
were nade, which greatly encreaſed the Revenue of 
ibo set: lan uz 
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the Dean and Canons. As the fine Dial belonging 
to the great Clock was viſible to all that paſſed byz | 
Care was taken that it ſhould appear with ſuch 
Splendor as to excite Admiration: for this Purpoſe, 
the Image of an Angel was repreſented as pointing 
to the Hour, the gilding and adorning of which 
coſt in thoſe. Days bl. | | 
A form of Celebration of Divine Seruice, of Obſe- 
quies and Anniverſaries, was compoſed peculiarly to 
this Cathedral. But the Celebration of Divine Ser- 
vice, Richard Clifford, Biſhop of London, in 1414, 
with the conſent of the then Dean and Chapter, or- 
dained, that from thenceforward it ſhould be al- 

tered from the old Form, and made conformable 
to that of the Church of Saliſbury, and other Ca- 

thedrals within this Kingdom ;. but the, Perſor- 
mance of Ob/equies for great Perſons deceaſed ieems 
ſtill to have been retained; from which great Prof.t- 
aroſe, Sir Milliam Dugdaie ſays, that the State 
and. Order obſerved: on theſe ſolemn Occaſions 
vas little inferior to that uſed: at the Funerals of 

Princes andigreat Perſonages abroad; the Church 
and Choir being hung with Black, and Eſcut- 
++ cheons of their Arms; their Hearſes decorated 
with wonderful Magniſicence, adorned with rich 
ganners rolls, Peneils, Q., and environed with 
„ Barriers; having Chief-mourners and Aſſiſ- 
tants, accompanied with. divers Biſhops and Ab- 
„bots in their proper Habits; ſo likewiſe with 
Amhaſſadors of foreign Princes, many of our 
Nobility, Knights of the Garter, Lord) Mayor, . 
and the ſeveral Companies of Lindon,” who all 
attended with great Devotion at thoſe Ceremonies. 
The ſame Author adds a Liſt of Emperors, Em- 
preſſes, and Kings, who had their Obſequies per- 
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formed in this Cathedral. As to Anniver ſeries, 


thoſe of the Converfion and. Commemoration of St. 
Paul, the Conſecration of the Church, and the Ca- 
nonixation of St Erkenwald, were reckoned. among, 
the higheſt Feſtivals. One very ſingular Grant for 


the Solemnization of the firft of theſe Anniverſa- 


ries, is from Sir ,illiam le Baud, Knt, 3. Edward I. 
of a good fat Doe yearly on the Day of the Con- 
wer/ion of St. Paul, and of a good fat Buck upon the- 
Day of the Commemoration; which Doe and Buck, 
till the Reign of Queen Elizaberh, were received 
2 Formality at the Steps of the Choir by 

. vey? cloathed in their ſacred Veſtments, 


| . — Garlands of Flowers on their Heads. Cum 
den, who was an. Eye Witneſs of this Solemnity,. 


tells us, that the Horns of the Buck were carried: 
on à Spear, in Proceſſion, round the Inſide of the 
Church, with a great Noiſe of Horn Blowers, Cc. 
and then the Buck being offered at the high Altar, 
a . K was ordered by the Dean and Chapter 
for the Entertam ment of the Servants-who brought: 
it, and the Ceremony concluded. That this: Anni-- 
verſary was of en Antiquity, as well as high Re- 
nown, = rom a ſpecial Record, importing, 
that Henry IH. by bs Precept dated at Dover, 
n. 1, 1244, and directed to Milliam de Ha 


Be hall, then Lord Treaſurer, commanding him- 


* to feed 15,000 poor People in St. Paul's Church- 
„Tard, upon the Feaſt of f Converſion, and to-pro- 
„vide 1500 Tapers to illuminate the Church on. 
that occaſion, the Charge of which to be allow 
ed out of the Profits of the Biſhopric of Len- 
don, then in the King's Hands by the Death of 
„ Roger Niger,” of whom Mention has already 
been made. The Anniverſaries of the Conſecration 
and Canenixatian were celebrated at the public 

Expence. 
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Experice. There were other Anniverſaries of a 
private Nature, provided for by particular Grants, 
as that of Sir Jh Poultzey, Knt. a Man famous 
in thoſe Days for Wealth and Wiſdom, havin 
been four Limes Lord Mayor of Londen. He al- 
| figned- yearly Salaries to all who bote Office about 
the Church, beſides an Allowance of 6s. 8d. to the 
Lord Mayor; 5s. to the Recorder; 6s. 8d. to the 
two Sheriffs; 35. 44, to the common Cryer; bs. 84d. 
to the Lord Mayor's Serjeants, and 6s, 8d. to ther 
Maſter of the College of St Laurence Poultney, 
provided they were preſent at the Celebration of 
his Anniverſary; but if any were abſent, their 
Share to be diſtributed to the Poor. Many more! 
of theſe Anniverſaries were kept, but theſe maß 
ſuffice. 
- \ The Chauntries were ſtill more numerous, and 
* founded by Men of Condition, who left cer- 
tain Legacics for the Maintenance of one or two» 
Prieſts to celebrate divine Servige daily, for the: 
Health of their Souls, the Souls of ther deareſt: 
Friends and Relations, and of all the Faithful de- 
ceaſed; but theſe were increaſed to ſuch a Degree: 
in a ſhort Time, and the Scrvice ſo painful, and 
the Endowments ſo flender, that Biſhop Bray 
broke, ſo early as the. Reign of Richard II. cauſed: 
44 of them to be united, into one ſolemn 
Service. . 1 
Michael de Neuburph, Bp. of London, in 1361, 
by his Teftament directed, that a Chaplain ſhould 
be appointed to his Succeſſors, to celebrate divine 
Service for the Health of his Soul before the 
high Altar, and left the Rent of certain Houſes: 
for his Support; he alſo defired by his Will, that 
his Body might be buried at the Entrance into 
this Cathedral, without the great Weſt Door; 
'that twenty poor Men, cloathed in W M 
TY , 
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Black, White, or Grey Cloth, every one holding 


a Waxen Torch of at leaſt fix Pounds Weight, 


ſhould attend his Hearſe; and that 20 J. ſhould be 
laid out on a Stone to cover his Grave, whereon. 
W -ſhould be an Inſcription putting Paſſengers in Mind. 
to pray. Humble as this Funeral 7 ſeem, 


ere mo- 


when compared with the Pomp of ſuch 


nies of that Age, yet there appears at firſt View a 


ſingular Kind of Vanity in it, not eaſily to be re- 


conciled with the Simplicity of the Goſpel; for he 


eſpecially deſired, tliat the Ceremoney of his Fu- 


© ** neral might be performed before his Face was 
„ tainted with any Corruption, ſo that it might be 


* expoſed to View, with the Arms and Enſigns of 
* bis Biſhopric.” But this was undoubtedly in- 
tended to correct that Extravagance of Funeral 
Pomp which then generally prevailed, by ſetting an 


Example, in which Oeconomy, Charity, and Deco- 


rum, might appear to be united: His chief Expence 


was in cloathing the Poor; and yet, by expoſing 
is Corpſe with the Enſigns of his Dignity, that 
Diſtinction was preſerved which was due to his 
Rank, and the Charge of thoſe waxen Images 


which were generally placed upon the Hearſes of the 


Great, adorned in the moſt coftly Manner, was 


faved for nobler Purpoſes. He built the Houſe of 


'_ . Cathuffans, commonly called bea ere 


now Sutton s Hoſpital, at the Expence of 2000 l. a 
yaſt Sum in thoſe Days, and liberally endowed 
it; he alſo bequeathed a thouſand Marks, to be 
ut into a Cheſt in St. Paul's Church, one Key to 

be kept by the Dean, another by the eldeſt Canon 
Refidentiary, and a third by the Warden, out of 
which any poor. Layman might, for a ſufficient. 
Pledge, borrow 10 /. for a Year without Intereſt, 
the Dean and principal Canons 20 J. or 40 Marks; 
the Biſhop 40/. or near 50%, other Noblemen 
7 8 or 
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or Citizens 201. but if at the Year's End the 
Pledge was not redeemed, the Preacher at St; 
Paul's Croſs was to give Notice, that in 14 Days, 
if the Money ſo borrowed was not paid in, the 
Pledge would be fold, which was accordingly done, 
and the Overplus, if any, reſtored to the Owner, 
or his Executors; bnt-in Caſe he had none, the 
Overplus was returned to the Cheſt, for the Health 
of the Soul of the Deceaſed, or what other U 
the Biſhop and* Dean, with the Warden of the 
Church, thought proper to direct. 

Beſides the Old Cathedral of St. Paul, there was 
beneath it a Pariſh Church called St. Faith's, it 
which ſeveral Perſons of Note were formerly ws 
terred ; but of its Antiquity no Records remaing 
Neither is it remembered when Divine Worſhip 
was performed in it, other than by Chauntry 
Prieſts for the Souls of their departed BenefaQors. 
After the Fire of London, therefore, when the Res 
ſolution was taken to build a new Cathedral, 'it was 
found abſolutely neceflary totally to demoliſh ane 
to raze to the Ground all the Relics of the Ol 
Building, St. Faith's not excepted; and in the 
fame Place, but upon new Foundations, to-ere& 
the New. From this Period the Pariſh of St. Faith 
became united with that of St. Auſtin; but the Inhas 
bitants, as I am informed, are mow conteſting their 
Right of Burial in the old Spot, to which Privilege 

their Predeceſſors had an undoubted Claim. | 
The old Chapter-Houle, ' fituate on the South 
ſide of St. Paul's, was likewiſe a Building of great 
Note; as was the old Croſs, which ſtood in the 
Middle of the Church-Vard on the North Side, 
where it was anciently the Cuſtom to preach to the 
People. Facing the Croſs ſtood: the Charnel, in 
which the Bones of the Dead were decently piled 
together, a thouſand Loads whereof were removed 
unrl 4 | | a o 
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Wo Finſbury-Ficlds, in the Reign of Edward VI. 
= and there laid in a mooriſh Place; with ſo much 
Earth to cover them as raiſed the Ground for three 
= Windmills to ſtand upon. I he Charnel itſelf, 
together with a Chapel called Sheringten's Chapel, 
W the Library, and other Chapels adjoining, were at 
| the ſame Time pulled down, and their Materials, 
I by Order of Edward Duke of Somer/et, converted 
do the Building of Semerſet- Houſe in the Strand. 
About this Time likewiſe was demoliſhed that an- 
Feient Chapel founded by Gilbert Becket, Portree ve 
of London, in the Reign of King Stephen, and fi- 
ate in a Place at that Time known by the Name 
of Pardon-church-haugh, to the Eaſt of the Biſhop's 
Palace, in which Chapel were interred many 
= Perions, whoſe Monuments, as Stow obſerves, for 
I! eurious Workmanſhip, ſurpaſſed thoſe in the Ca- 
© thedral itſelf; and on the Walls of it was richly 
©. pourtrayed the Dance of Death, in Imitation of a 
Painting in the Cloiſter of St. Inno ent's Church at 
Paris, with Exgliſt Verſes tranſlated out of the 
French by Jehn Lydgate, a famous old Poet, by 
Way of Explanation.—It remains only to ſpeak of 
ene Building more belonging to this ancient Ca- 
thedral, and that was the Clochier, or Bell- Tower, 
Ewhich ſtood on the Eaſt End of the Church-yard, 
#7 cloſe to the Schoolmaſter's Houſe, in which were 
four great Bells, called Jeu Bel s, becauſe they 
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actually belonged to Je/us Chapel in St. Faith”; 
1 Church: but theſe, together with the fte Image 
of St. Paul on the Top of the Spire, being won by 
[ | Sir Miles Partridge, Knt. of Henry VIII. at one 
Wi Cit of the Dice, were by that Gentleman taken 
| | down and ſold. It is remarked by Dug#dale,. by 


W | Way of Judgement for this Sacrilege, that Sir Miles, 
in the ſacceeding Reign, ſuffered. Death on Tower- 
Ai, for Matters relating to the Duke of Somerſet. 
11 k 8 | | Having: 
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Having now taken a tranſient Survey of this 
magnificent Structure in its flouriſhing State, with 
all its Appendages, we ſhall in like Manner view 

its Decline, and trace it to its final Diſſolution. 
Tue firſt remarkable Misfortune that befell it was 
in 1444, when the Timber-work of the Steeple 
was ſet on Fire by Lightning, and did ſuch Da- 
mage, that till 1462 it was not ſufficiently repaired ;. 
but then its Beauty was encreaſed by a Weather- 
cock made of Copper and gilt, being ſet upon a 

handſome Shaft and gilt Ball, which had a fine 
Effect. About 100 Years after this Accident, an- 
other of the ſame Kind happened to it, generally 
attributed to the ſame Cauſe. but much more fatal 
in its Conſequences, conſuming not only the fine- 
Spire, but — to the upper Roof of the 
Church and Ailes, and burning all the Rafts, and 
what elſe was combuſtible, for the Space of ſour 
Hours: This Fire, as an eld Plumber at his Deatly 
confeſſed, was occaſioned through his Negligence 
only, in leaving careleſsly a Pan of Coals and other 
Fuel in the Steeple, when he went to Dinner, 
which taking hold of the dry Timber in the Spire 
before his Return, was grown ſo dangerous as not 
o be in his Power to-quench it; it was therefore to 
no Purpoſe (as he thought) to eontradict the com- 
mon Report of its being again ſet on Fire by Light- 
ning. This dreadful Calamity was followed by a 
general Contribution among the Clergy, Nobility, 
great Officers of State, the City of Landen, and the 
Queen herſelf, who gave a thouſand Marks, ur 
Gold, towards its ſpeedy Repair, with a Warrant 
for a thouſand Loads of Timber to be cut in any 
of her Woods wherever it ſhould be moſt conveni- 
ent. The Zeal ſhewn on this Occaſion, by Perſons 
of all Ranks, had ſo good an Effect, that in five 
Years Time the Timber Roofs (the two largeſt 


» © whereof 
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; Whereof were framed in York/aire, and brought by 
Sea) were entirely finiſhed, covered with 
Lead; but ſome Difference in Opinion arifing about 
the Model of the Steeple, that Part of the Work 
was left unattempted, and indeed was never after 
rebuilt; for upon raiſing the Roofs, as has been 
ſaid, the W alls, by the corioding Quality of the 
Coal-Smoak, were found to be ſo much decayed, 


that a general Repair of the whole Building was 


«judged abſolutely neceſſary; and though this was 
delayed from Time to Time, by Reaſon, no doubt, 
of the vaſt Expence attending it, yet by the infle- 
(fatigable Application of Henry Farly, a private 
Gentleman, King James I. was at length, after - 
more then eight Vears earneſt Sollicitation, pre- 
vailed upon to interpoſe for the — its 
approaching Ruin. In order to this, his Majeſty, 
conſidering of wliat Importance Appearances are 
in the Promotion of public Zeal, cauſed it to be 
zwrumoured about, that on Sunday, March 26, 
162, he would be preſent at Divine Service at 
St. Pauls: Cathedral; and accordingly, when the 
Day came, he repaired thither on Horſeback in all 
the Pomp of Royality, attended by the principal 
{Nobility and great Officers of his Gout; and was 
.met by the Lord Mayor (Sir William Cobain), Al- 


dermen, and Livery, in their Formalities, who, 


upon his Majeſty's alighting at the great Weſt 
Door, joined in the Proceſſion. When his Ma- 
jeſty entered the Church, he kneeled near the 


brazen Pillar, and devoutly prayed for Succeſs ; and 


then was received under a Canopy, ſupported by 


the Dean and Reſidentiaries, the reſt of the Pre- 


bends and Dignitaries, with the whole Company 
of Singing Men advancing before him to the Choir, 
which was richly adorned with Hangings for his 
Reception. Here he heard an Anthem, and then 
i? proceeded 
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proceeded. to the Croſs, when the Biſhop (Dr. 
King) preached a Sermon ſuitable to the Occaſion, 
from à Text given him by his Majeſty. in the 
_Pjalms, Chap. cii. ver. 13, 14 which Sermon was 
afterwards circulated through the whole Kingdom 
with conſiderable Effect. After Divine Service was 
ended, his Jeſty. mene entertained, wich 
his whole Court, at the Biſhop's Palace; Whete 
much Conſultation was held concerning the Buſi- 
neſs in Hand; and at length it was agreed to iſſue 
| a Commiſſion under the Great Seal, directed to the 
principal Perſonages in the Kingdom, empowering 
| them, or any ſix of them, to enquire into the true 
State of the Decays, and the Cauſe thereof, and to 
ceonſider the neceſſary Repairs, | and the Means 
3 .ot raiſing Mone) by carrying them into Execution: 
But though Commiſſioners. met to proſecute this 
Enquiry, yet, the Ruin of the Biſhop and 3 
Diguitaries of the Cathedral being chiefly aimed 
at, the whole Matter came at laſt to nothing; ſor 
dit plainly appearing, that the ruinous Condition 
3 into which this ancient Fabric was fallen could . 
iin no Senſe be imputed to thoſe. with whom the 
Care of it was intruſted, Who had annually ex- 
= _pended, more upon it than, was alloted them ſor 
= _ that Purpoſe, the Zeal of the moſt active amongſt 
3 them began to abate, and ſo the Affair, by the In- 
difference of ſome, and the Diſappointment of 
others, was ſuffered to drop, though a good Propor- 
tion of Stone had been provided by the Vigilance of 
the then Biſhop and his Succeſſor, which was after- 
- wards borrowed by the Duke of Buckingham, and 
applied to the Building of the Water-Gate at Torh- : 
7 . Houſe; and thus ended the firſt Attempt for the © 
effectual Reparation of this ancient Structure. 
But in the ſucceeding: Reign another Commiſ- 
b ſion was obtained for the ſame Purpoſe, by the 
J powerful 
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powerful Influence of Laud, which was attended 
with better ' Succeſs ; inſomuch, that on the 16th 
"of June, 1632, an Order was ſigned by [nige 

Fones, his Majeſty's Surveyor General, with Di- 
reftions to begin the Repairs of the South-Eaſt ' 
End, and to bring them along by the South to the 
"Weſt End, upwards of 54r61. being already col- 
lected for that Purpoſe. HET 

This able Architect proſecuted the Work with 
-uncommon Diligence, fo that in nine Years, ex- 
cept the Steeple, which was intended to be whol- 
I taken down, and, by ſtronger Pillars to ſupport 
it, built, in Proportion to the Church, with a ny 
Spire of Stone, all the reſt was perfectly finiſhed, 
both within and without, together with a moſt 
magnificent and ſtately Portico built at the ſole 
Charge of King Charles I. and ornamented with 
me Statues of his royal Father and himſelf. This 

- Portico was of the Corinthian Order, and intended 
for an Ambulatory for People, Who, by walking in 
the Body of the Church, were wont to diſturb the 
Service. | [SLAC BRAT eee, en 
Among the other liberal Contributors to this 
 -—audable Undertaking, Sir Paul Pinder is eſpecially 
to be remembered, who at his own Expence re- 
-paired the Weſt Divifion of the Choir, adorning 
WW: mt outwardly with Pillars of black Marble, and 
Wt Statues of the Saxon Kings who had been the Be- 
W -nefators to the ancient Fabric, and beautifying it 
=: within with excellent Carvings of Angels, Cheru- 
i bims, and other Imagery richly gilt, beſides con- 
| 23 40001. towards the repairing the South 
-Croſs. 

All things being now in Readineſs for erecting 
the Steeple and Spire, an Eſtimate was made of 
-the Monies contributed for, 'and the Monies 
already expended in Repairs ; whereby it appeared 

7 that 
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that 101, 330. 4s. 8d. had been received into the 


Chamber of Londen on this Account, and but 


„81“. 25. 44. paid out: fo that there appeared 
FS 1 ſufficient E dend t. erect it in — moſt 
magnificent Manner that could be deviſed; but the 
Flames of Civil War ſoon after breaking yiolently . 
out, a Period was put to this grand Deſign, and a 
Cloud overſhadowed the Luſtre of the Whole. 
The ancient Order of Diſcipline was diſſolved, the 


Revenues ſeized, the famous Croſs in the Church» _ 


Yard pulled down, and the Scaffolding of the Stee- 
ple aſhgned by Parliament for the Payment of. Ar- 
rears due to the Army; the body of the Church was 
converted into Saw-pits, and the Choir into a preach- 
ing Place, in which the famous Dr. Cornelius Burgeſe 
uſed to inveigh againſt Biſhops; all Order was in- 
verted, all Decency deſtroyed ; Part of the South 
Croſs was ſuffered to tumble down, and the North 
Croſs was made a Horſe Quarter for Soldiers; the 
ſtately Portico was let out to Sempſtreſſes and 
Milliners ; and, in ſhort, this ſtately, this venerable 
Building, once the Glory and Ornament of this 
Nation, every Way profaned and debaſed; inſo- 
much, that at the Reſtoration, when the Biſhops, . 


1 with the Deans and Prebends, were reſtored, they 


found the Stalls in che Choir, and the Organ-Loft, 
totally demoliſhed, and no Place proper for the 
Solemnization of God's Worſhip in all this ruined 
Edifice. A new Commiſſion was therefore ured... 
for its immediate Reparation ; and Money, by a vo- 
luntary Contribution, was brought in with amazing - 
Rapidity ; but before any Thing material could be 
3 though upwards of 35001. had been 
expended in Preparations, the Aeadfu Fire of 
London put the finiſhing Stroke to the Mis fortunes 
that had of late foreboded its final Demolition; 
and now came to paſs what Lord Brooke, in failing. 


, along 


=Y 


* Days. 


Account. 
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along the Water with three other Lords, in 1640, 

withed one of them might live to ſee, namely, 10 
one Stone left upon another of that ſuper flitious Structure, 
as his Lordſhip was pleaſed to call this ſtately . 
Church; for what was left of the ruinated Walls 
were, after this Fire, entirely pulled down, and 
the Foundation cleared, in order to erect the pre- 
ſent Edifice, of which we come now to give an 
One Thing remarkable, however, we 
muſt not omit; and that is, concerning the Body 
of Biſhop Baybroke found among the Rubbiſh of 


this old Fabric in a. Leaden Coffin; and though 


it had been buried more than 260 Years, as by the 
Inſcription appeared, yet it was not the leaſt in- 
clined to Putreſaction, the Fleſh, Sinews, and 
Skin, being ſo dried to the Bones, that when it was 
ſet upright it ſtood as ſtiff as a Board. Dugdale 
tells us of two other Bodies found at the ſame 
Time, dried in the ſame Manner; and mentions, 
beſides, the Corpſe of William Parr, Marquis of 
Northampton, . in the Chair of St. Mary's 
Church, Warwick, in whoſe Coffin, though inter- 
red 50 Years before, the Roſemary and Bays were 
alſo as freſh as if they had not been laid therein ten 
This he aſcribes to the Heat and Dryneſs 


of the Duft wherein thoſe Bodies, lay, and not to 
the Sanctity of the Perſons, as was the prevailing 
ſupernatu- f 


Opinion at that Time, nor to any other 
ral Cauſe. 


, = 
Of the NEW CATHEDRAL. 


AFTER two Years fruitleſs Labour, in en- 
== deavouring to fit ſome Part of the old Fabric 


or Divine Worſhip after the Fire of London, it 


1 Was 
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was at length diſcovered that the whole was nt- 
terly incapable of any | ſubſtantial - Repair; and 
therefore it was concluded, as has already been in- 
timated, to raze the Foundations of the old Build- ' 
ing, and on the ſame Spot of Ground to erect a 
new Cathedral, which ſhould equal, if not exceed, 
the Splendor and Magnificence of the Old. For 
this. End, Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
were obtained, directed to ſeveral Lords ſpiritual 


LA c * — * 
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and temporal, and others of eminent Rank and 
p Quality, authorizing them to proceed in this 
great Undertaking according to the Rules and 


Orders in thoſe Letters Patent preſcribed; and 
eſpecially appointed Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Surveyor 
General of all his Majeſty's Works, to prepare a 
ſuitable Deſign, and cauſe a Model thereof to be 
made, after ſo large and exact a Manner as to 
remain 'a perpetual and unchangeable Rule and 
Direction for the Conduct of the whole Work; 
of which Model we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. The next 
Thing to be conſidered was how to raiſe a Fund 
ſufficient for carrying into Execution a Work of 
ſuch prodigious Expence; but the liberal Contribu- 
tions which had formerly been made towards the Re- 
parations only of the old Building, gave Aſſurance 
ſufficient how little they had to fear on that Ac- 
count, when a new Fabric, that was to be the Glory 
of the Realm, an Honour to his Majeſty's Reign, 
and a principal Ornament to the great and opulent 
City of London, was cordially ſet on Foot: And in- 
deed the Expectations of the moſt ſanguine were 
greatly exceeded in this Particular; for as the 
Chamber of London, under certain Limitations, was 
made the Office of Receipt” for all Contributions, 
it appears, by an exact Calculation, that, in the firſt 
ten Years only more than 126,000/, had been 
paid in to carry on the Work; for, beſides a new 


Duty 
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Duty on Coals, which at a Medium produced 
oo. a Year, his Majeſty was generoufly pleaſed 
to allow 10000. a Year out ef his Privy-Purſe, 
over and above all other Grants in its Favour ; fe 
that the Legacies, Subſcriptions, and Gifts that 
were continually falling iu, were more than enough 
for the Purpoſes required. | 

Sir Chr;/fopher was now called upon to produce 
his Deſigns, with which he was by, no means un- 
prepared; for he had drawa ſeveral for Diſcourſe 
Sake only, in order to diſcover. what would be 
moſt acceptable to the general Taſte; and, find- 
ing a Concurrence among all Degrees for Magni- 
ficence and Grandeur, he endeavoured to gratify 
the Connoiſſeurs with a Deſign antique and well- 
ſtudied, conformable to the beſt Style of the 
Greek and Roman Architecture: And of this De- 
ſign he cauſed a curious large Model in Wood to- 
be made, accurately wrought, with all its proper 
Ornaments, and preſented it to his Majeſty ; but 
the Biſhops not approving it, as not enough of a 
Cathedral Faſhion, the Surveyor was ordered to 
amend it, and at length produced the. Scheme of 
the preſent mighty Structure, which was honoured 
with his Majeſty's Approbation. The firſt Deſign, 
However, which was of one Order only, the Co- 
riathian, like St. Peter*s at Rome, the Surveyor ſet 
2 higher Value upon than any other he ever drew, 
and what be would have put in Execution with 
more Chearfulneſs, as the Author of his Life aſſures 
us, than that which we now fee erected. This 
curious original Model is ſtall preſerved in the Ca- 
thedral, and may be ſeen at a ſmall Expence, 
All Things being thus prepared, and many Dif- 
ficultiecs ſurmounted, which aroſe from the Ob- 
jections of incompetent Judges, in the Year 1675 
Sir Chriſtopher began to proſecute the Work; the 


pulling 
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pulling down the old Walls, being 80 Feet high, 
and clearing the Rubbiſh, had been a troubleſome 
Buſineſs, in which very many of the. Labourers 
had loſt their Lives; and this had put him upon 
contriving to facilitate the Execution of it by artt- 
ficial Means. The firſt Project he tried was with 
Gun- powder; for when they came to the middle 
Tower that bore the Steeple, the Men abſolutely 
refuſed to work upon it, being of ſuch a Height 
as to ſtrike the moſt enterprizing of them with 
Horror. He therefore cauſed a Hole to be dug; 
about four Feet wide, to the Foundation of the 
North Weſt Pillar, of which there were four that 
ſupported it, each 14 Feet Diameter, and then, with 
Tools made on purpoſe, wrought a Hole two Feet 
ſquare into the very Center of the Pillar; there 
he placed a little Deal Box, containing 18 Pounds 
of Powder, and no more; a Cane was fixed to the 
Box with a quick Match, and the Hole cloſed up 
again with as much Art and Strength as poffible. 
Nothing remained now but to ſet Fire to the 
Train; and the Surveyor was exceeding curious to 
obſerve the Effect of the Exploſion, which indeed 
was wonderful; for this fmall Quantity of Pow-: 
der not only lifted up the whole Angle of the 
Tower, with two Arches that reſted upon it, but 
alſo two adjoining Arches of the Ailes, and all 
above them; and this it ſeemed to do ſomewhat 
leiſurely, cracking the Walls to the Top, and lifting - 
_ the whole Weight about nine Inches; 
which uddenly ' tumbling 'to its Center again, 
cauſed” an enormous Heap of Ruin without ſcatter- 
ing, and it was half a Minute before this hurge 
Mountain opened in two or three Places, and 
emitted Smoak. The Shock of fo great a Weight, 
from a Height of 200 Feet, alarmed the Intabitetitd 
round about with the terrible Apprehenſions of an 


B Earthquake; 
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Earthquake; and, after a ſecond Trial of the ſame 
Kind, managed inyuviciouſly by a Deputy, Who, 
too wiſe in his own Conceit, put in a greater Quan- 
tity of Powder, and omitted to take the ſame Cate 
in cloſing up the Hole, or digging to the Founda- 


tion, though it had the defired Hfect, yet one Stone 


I ſhot, as from the Mouth of a Cannon, to the 
ſite Side of the Church-Yard, and entered a 


r Room where ſome Women were at Work, 


without any Damage, other than ſpreading a Panic 
among the Neighbours, who inſtantly made Ap- 
plicatioa aboye to forbid the farther Uſe of Gun- 
der, and Orders were iſſued from the Council- 
9 rd accordingly, The Surveyor Was now re- 
duced. to the Neceſſity of trying a new Experiment, 
» with the Barter ing Ram ef the Ancients. Ile cauſed 
2 a ſtrong Maſt, forty Feet long, to be ſhod with 
Iron at the biggeſt End, and to be fortiſied every 
War with Bars and Ferrels; and then, ordering 
k to. be ſuſpended level to a triangle Prop, ſet it 
work. Thirty, Men were employed in vibrating 

ts Slacbine,: who. beat in one Place againſt the 
all; a whole Day without any ſenfible Effect. 
He bid them not deſpair, but try what another 
Day would produce, On the ſecond Day the Wall 
Was perceived to tremble at Top, and in a-few 
urs it fell. The Surveyor knew that any preſent 
You lence. of the Ram was incapable; of overturning 
Wall of ſuch Strength; but inceſſantly yibrating 


ith eguidiſtant ulſes makes a ſmall inteſtine 


Nation trough all its Parts, and, by Degrees, 
loolens all the Bond of Mortar, and moves every 
Stone from its Bed, till) at length the Whole be- 
he loote and tumbles. This Machine there- 

be e bs ae fil that tedious Buſineſs 
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Some Remarks which Sir Chriſtopher Wren made 
in clearing the Foundation of this ancient Fa- 
bric, though ſomewhat foreign to the prerent De- 
fign, will, no doubt, be 2 to the Curious. 
He ſeems to diſcredit the univerſally received Opini- 
on of this being anciently a Temple of DANA; be- 
cauſe, as that Soinion was chiefly grounded on the 
Report of the Heads of Oxen, the Horns of Deer, 
and the Tuſks of Boars, being commonly dug up 
here, he met with no fach Remains in all his Re- 
ſearches; but that the North Sp —— been anciently 

a great Burying- place appeared to him upon unquei- 
tienable Evidence: for under the Gmtes of theſe lat- 

ter Ages, he found in a Row the Graves of the 

' Saxoms, who were wont to caſe their Dead with 
Chalk-ftones, though thoſe of greateſt Eminence. , 
were buried in Stone Coffins. Below theſe were 
Graves of the ancient Hritons, as was manifeſt from 
the great Number of Ivory and Wooden Pins found 
among the mouldered Duſt; their Method was 
only to pin the Corpſe in Woollen Shrouds, and lay 
them in the Ground, which being conſumed, the 
Pins remained entire. Deeper ſtill than theſe 
were Roman Urns and Brit;/5 Fragments mixed: 
Theſe were found at the Deph of 18 Feet, and he 
ſuppoſed belonged to the Colony when Komans and 
Britons lived and died together. The Roman 
Urns were generally well wrought, and of the 
Colour of the modern red Ware of Stafford/hire, 
hard as China Wate, and as well glazed, and 
imboſſed with various Figures and Devices; on one 
of theſe Charon was repreſented with his Oar in 
one Hand, and receiving with the other a naked 
Ghoſt. | 49 75 

Searching below the Graves for the natural 

Ground, he obſerved that the Foundation of the 

old Church ſtood upon a Layer of very cloſe and 
ants | | 7 hard 


sb 
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hard Pot-earth, about 6 Feet erp on the North 
Side, but gradually thinning towards the South, till 
on the Decline of the Hill it was ſcarce four Feet ; 
et he concluded that the ſame Ground which had 
rne ſo weighty a Building before, might reafona- 4 
bly be truſted again. Boreing, however, beneath a Yr 
this, he found a Stratum of looſe Sand; and lower 
- Till, at the Level of Low-water Mark, Water and 
Sand mixed with Periwinkles and other Sea Shells; 1. 
under this a hard Beach; and lowermoſt of all, the 
natural Bed of Clay that extends under the City, | 
and Country, and River, far and wide. By theſe. * 1 
Shells he thinks it evident, that the Sea has former - * 
ly reachd the Hill on which St. Pau!'s now ſtands, | -Þ 
and that all the Tra& of Country between Cam- 1 ** 
berwell-Hill and the Hills of Ee might have 
been once one great Bay. 1 
But to return to the Ruins: In examining theſe | 
he obſerved further, that though the old Fabric had - + wal 
ſeveral Times been ruined, yet the Foundations ap- 6 z 
ared to be the ſame as originally laid, conſiſting ; 
of Kenti/h-rubble-ſtonc, artfully worked and conſoli- 
dated with excccding hard Mortar, in the Roman 
Manner, much excelling what he found in the Su- 
perſtructure, the Outſide of which was built chiefly — | 
with the Freeſtone of the Palatine Tower, as has been 
already faid, leſs ſkillfully put together, and with 7 
worſe Mortar. A little Eaſtward of the Choir ne 
diſcovered nine Wells in a Row, which he be- g 
lieved had anciently belonged to a Street of Houſes 
extending from Matling-Street to Cheapſide. We 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of his Diſcoveries in { 
other Parts of the City ee What induced 1 
him to change the Scite of the Church, and raſe ** 
all the old Foundations after finding them ſo firm, { y 
was chiefly to give the new Fabric a more free and 
graceful Aſpect; yet, after all, he found himſelf 


too 


0 


* 
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wo much confined, and not able to bring his 
Front to lie exactly from JLudgate. In his Progreſs, 
however, he met with one Misfortune, which 
made him almoſt repent of the Alteration he 
Had made: He began to lay the Foundations from 
the Weſt End, and having proceeded ſucceſsfully 
to the Eaſt End, as he was extending his Lines to 
the North-Eaſt, where nothing was expected to 
interrupt him, he fell upon a Pit where all the 
hard Cruſt of Pot-Earth that has been mentioned 
had been robbed by the Potters of old Time, and 
the Hole filled up with broken Fragments of Urns, 
Vaſes, and ſuch like Rubbiſh, to his ' unſpeakable 
Mortification. He wanted but fix or ſeven Feet to 
compleat his Deſign, yet there was no Remedy 
but Arier through the Sand, and building from 


the ſolid Earth, which was forty Feet deep at leaſt. 


Piling was propoſed; but that he uttetly tejected, 
as liable to Decay, for his Endeavours were to. 
build to Eternity; he therefore ſunk a Pit 18 Feet 
wide (though he wanted at moſt but ſeven) through 


: » the Strata that has already been mentioned, and 


aid the Foundations of a ſquare Pier of ſolid good 
Maſonry upon the hard Sca-beach that covered the 
original Clay, which he carried up till he came 
within 15 Feet of the preſent Surface; and then 
turned a ſhort Arch under Ground to the Level of 
the Stratum of hard Pot-carth, upon which Arch 
the North-Eaft Coin of the Choir of St. Paul's 
now ſtands, and no Doubt will ftand. ' | 
This Difficulty being ſurmounted, and the 
Foundations laid, the next Confideration was how 
to complete the Superſtructure. Portland Stone 
had been made Choice of for that Purpoſe on ſe- 
veral Accounts, but chiefly as thoſe of the largeſt 
Scantlings were to be procured” from thence, yet 
theſe could not be preſumed upon for Columns 


B 3 exceeding 
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exceeding four Feet in Diameter; this determined. 
| Sir Chritopher to make Choice of two Orders, in- 
} ſtead of one, and an Attic Story, as at St. Peter's: 
| at Rome, in order to preſerve the juſt Proportions 
of his Cornice, otherwiſe the Fabric muſt have 
fallen ſhort of its intended Height. Bramante, in 7 
building St. Peter's, though he had the Quarries, 
of Tivali at Hand, that could afford him. Blocks 
large enough for his Columns of nine Feet Diame- 
ter; yet, 57 Want of Stones of ſuitable Dimen- 
ſions, was obliged to diminiſh the Proportions 
of the proper Members of his Cornice; a Fault, 1 
againſt which Sir Chriſtopher thought himſelf in · a 
tereſted to guard. On theſe Principles therefore 
he proceeded, and raiſed the lofty Ediſice we now 
ſee. A Range of double Pilaſters, with their En- 
tablatures of the Corinthian Order, adorn the lower 
Diviſion of the Building, and, as many of the i ; 
Compoſite or Roman Order ornament the Upper. T7 b 


The Spaces between the Arches af the Windows 
and the Architrave of the lower Order are filled 
with great Variety of curious. k nyickments, as are 
thole likewiſe above. On the Weſt Front he 
erected a moſt magnificient Portico, graced with 
two, ſtately Turrets and a Pediment, enriched with 
Sculpture. The Entrance to the North and 
South is likewiſe by two magnificear Porticos, and 
the Eaſt End is beautified by a noble Piece of K , 
Carving, in Honour of his Majeſty K. William III. 
Over all is a Dome, terminated by. a Lantern, Ball, 
and. Croſs; and, that nothing might be wanting to 
render the Whole of a Piece, he had prepared a Mo- 14 
del of a magnificent Altar, conſiſtng of four Pil- q 
lars wreathed, of the richeſt Greet Marbles, ſup- 
porting a Canopy hemiſpherical, with proper De- q > * 
corations of Architecture and Sculpture; but this 0 R 
being once unluckily fruftrated for Want of pro- | 
| "Pex 
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per Materials, has never ſince been reſumed. It 
has been aſked, why all the Pilaſters of the Out- 
nde were doubled. The Anſwer is, they ſerve as 


Huttreſſes, and to give Space to large Windows 


between, as alſo for adjuſting. the Arcades within, 
and regulating the Roof. I he Weſt: Portico has, 
given Offence to ſome, becauſe. the Columns are 
doubled, contrary to the uſual Mode of the Anci- 
ents 4 but it muſt be obſerved, in the Portico of St. 
Paul's, two Columns are brought nearer. together 
to make greater Intercolumns alternately, to give 
a proper Space for three Doors. The- Ancients, 
particularly the. Greeks, in their Temples, gene- 
rally made the middle Intercolumn wider than the 
reſt; and as they ſhiſted the Columns of the Por- 
tico for the better Approach to one Door, ſo, at 
St. Paul's, for the ſame Reaſon, where there are 
three Doors, the two Side-doors for daily Uſe, 
and the Middle for Solemnities, the Columns are 


widened to make a more free, and commodious Ac- 


ceſs to each, and this falls out gracefully, by placing 
the Pillars alternately wide and cloſe. 1 

Whatever Objections may have been ſtarted 
about the Faults committed in Point of Taſte, ſuch 
as incorporating the leſſer Pilaſters Mith the great- 
er:; not elevating the Vaulting within to a proper 
Height, nor projecting the Portico: witkout to a 
pleaſing Diſtance; making the Dome too large, and 
the Fabric too ſmall; yet the Skill and Ingenuity 
of the Architect can never be admired too much, 
when the Strength and Majeſty of the Building 
are diſtuictly conſidered. He: was under an abſo- 
lute Neceſſity of making à three-ailed C ral: 
and, to comply with the Humour of the Age, to 
build it in the Form of a Croſs; he 'was limited, 
for want of Room to extend its Scite; and con- 
ſtrained, by the general 13 of the King: 
1195 4 


dom, 
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dom, to make it exceed in Height; and, above all 
Things, bis own Reputation demanded that it 
ſhould be ſubſtantial. Let this ſurffice at preſent 
for the outward Structure. | 1 
As the Diſpoſition of the Vaultings within is an 
eſſential Beauty, without which all-other Orna- 
ments would be of no Avail, ſo the Surveyor 
ſeems to have been -particularly careful if this 
Reſpect: The Romans (fays the Author of 
Parentalia) uſed hemiſpherical Vaultings; Sir 
Chri/izpher choſe thoſe, as being demonſtrably 
lighter than the Diagonal-croſs Vaults : So the 
whole Vault of St. Paul's confifts of 24 Cupolas, 
eut off ſemicircular, with Segments to join to the 
great Arches one Way, and which are cut acroſs: 
the other Way with elliptical Cylinders, to let in 
ine upper Lights of the Nave; but in the Ailes, 
the lefler Cupolas are both Ways cut in ſemicir- 
cular Sections, and altogether make a graceful: 
Geometrical Form, diſtinguiſhed with circular 


Wreaths, which is the horizontal Section of the 


Cupola; for the 1 may be cut all Man- 
ner of Ways into circular Sections; and the Arches 
and Wreaths being of Stone carved, the Spandrels 


between are of ſound Brick, inveſted with Surco 
of Cocket-ſhell Lime, which becomes as hard as 


Portland Stone: and which, having large Planes 
between the Stone Ribs, are capable of further 
Ornaments of Painting, if required. Beſides theſe 


24 Cupolas, there is a Half. Cupola at the Eaſt, 


and the great Cupola, of 108 Feet Diameter, in the 


Middle of the croſſing of the great Iſles. In this 


the Architect imitated the Pantheon at Rome, ex 


cepting that the upper Order is there only umbra- 
tile, and diſtinguiſhed by different coloured Mar- 


bles; in St. Paul's it is extant out of the Wall. 
The Pantheon is no higher within than its Diame- 
5 » 1 ter; 


- 
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| ter; St. Peter's is two Diameters ; this ſhews too 


high, the other too low. St. Paul's is a mean 
Proportion between both, which ſhews its Con- 


cave every Way, and is very lightſome by the 


Windows of the upper Order, which ſtrike down 
the Light through the great Colonade that encircles 
the Dome without, and ſerves for the Butment of 
the Dome, which is Brick of two Bricks thick; 
but as it riſes every Way five Feet high, has a 
Courſe of excellent Brick of 18 Inches long band · 
ing through the whole Thickneſs; and moreover, 


to make it ſtill more ſecure, it is ſurrounded with 


a vaſt Chain of Iron ſtrongly linked together at 
every ten Feet. This Chain is let into 4 Channel 
cut into tlie Bandage of Portland- Stone, and de- 
fended from the Weather by filling the Groove 


with Lead. The Concave was turned upon a 


Center, which was judged neceſſary to keep the 
Work even and true, though a Cupola might be 
built without a Center: But this is obſervable, that 
the Center was laid without” any Standards from : 
below to ſupport it; and as it was both Centering 
and Scaffolding, it remained for the Uſe of the 
Painter. Every Story of this Scaffolding being 
circular, and the Ends of all the Ledgers meeting 


as ſo many Rings, and truly wrought, it ſupport- 
ed itſelt. This Machine was an Original of the 


Kind, and will be an uſeful Pattern for the ſike 
Work to an Architect hereafter. It was neceſſaryx 


to give à greater Height than the Cupola would 


gracefully allow within, though it is conſiderably”: 
above the Roof of the Church; yet the old 
Church having had before a very lofty Spire of 
Timber and Lead, the World expected that the 


new Work ſhould not in this reſpe# fall ſhort of : 


the old. The Architect was therefore obliged to 
comply with the Humour of the Age, and to 
8 raiſe 
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raiſe another Structure over the firſt Cupola; and 
this was a Cone of Brick, fo built as to ſupport a | 
Stone Lantern of an elegant Figure, and ending in 
Ornaments of Copper gilt. | 
As the whole: Church, above the Vaulting, is 
covered with a ſubſtantial Oaken Roof and Lead, 7 * 
(for no other Covering is ſo durable in our Climate), 
he covered and hid out of Sight the Brick ; 
| Cone, with anather Cupola of Timber and Lead; 
| aud between this and the Cone are caſy Stairs 
fend to the Lantern. Here the Spectator 


may have a View of ſuch amazing Contrivances: J. 
as: 18 indeed aſtoniſhing. He forebore to make | 
little Luthern Windows in the Leaden Cupola, as *; 


are done out of St. Peter's, becauſe he had other - 
wile provided for Light enough to the Stairs from | 
the Lantern above, and round the Pedeſtal of the 
ſame,” which are not ſeen below; ſo that he onl 
ribbed the outward Cupola, which he thought le 3 
Gothic than to ſtick it Full of ſuch little Lights, in 
three Stones, one above another, as is in the Cupola + Ye 
of St. Petcr's, which could not without Difficulty be | 
mended, and if neglected would ſoon damage the 
Tambers.” | CET 
The Infide of this Cupola is painted and richly 
decorated by that eminent Engi/b Artiſt Sir James 
Theornudl, who, in eight Compartments has repre- 
ſented the principal Paſſages in the Hiſtory of St. 4 
 Puwl's Life; namely, his Converſion; bis puniſhing 
Elymas the Sorcerer with Blindneſs; his preaching 
at Athens; his curing the poor Cripple at Lyſira, 
and the Reverenee there paid him by the Prieſts of 0 
22 as a God; his nverſion of the Gaoler; 
his preaching at &p-eJus, and the burning the ma- f 


gie Books in Conſequence of the Miracles he 
there wrought; his Trial before Agrippa; his 
Stüpwreck on dhe Iſland of Melita or Malta, - 


and 


* 
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and his Miracle of the Viper. Theſe Paintaggs 
are all advantageouſly ſeen, by Means of a circular, 
Opening, through which, the "Light. is tranſmitted: 
from the Lantern above with admirable Effet.. 


Bk a8, Six Ble, e e 
Able 


though ever ſo excellent, are liable. to. Decay, it. 
was his Intent to have beautified the Inſide of his 
Cupola with the more durable Ornaments of Moſaic 
Work, which ſtrike the Eye of the Beholder with 
amazing Luſtre, and which, 1 0 of eaſt 
Decay of Calours, is as durable as the Building 
itſelf; but in this he was unfortunately. over- ruled, 
though he; had undertaken to procure four of 


the moſt eminent Artiſts in that Profeſſion from 


Italy. i | 

The higheſt or laſt Stone, on the Top of the 
Lantern, was laid by the Hands of Ch: i/topher. 
Kren, Dreh in the 17 1719, in 
the. preſence. r. Strong, principal Naſon, his. 
Son, and Fe. ly a and Aecepicd 15 ons,, Who ce 


chiefly employed in the Execution of the Work. 


I 


— Thus, ſays my Author, was this mighty Fabric, 
lofty enough to be diſcerned at Sea Eaſtward, and 
at Miudſen- Weſtward, in the Space of 35 Years, 
begun and finiſhed by one Architect, one princi- 
pal, Maſon, Mr. Strong, and under one Biſhop of 
Landon, Dr. Henry Compton ; and the Charge ſup- 


ported chiefly by a ſmall and eaſy. Impoſition on 


Sga- Coal: Whereas St. Peter's at Rome, the only 
Edifice that can come in Competition with it, 
continued in building 145 Years, under 12 ſuc- 
ceſſiye Architects; aſſiſted by the Police and In- 
tqreſts of the Roman See; attended by the beſt 


Artiits of the World, in Sculpture, nge | 
Painting, and Moſaic. Work, and facilitated by 


the ready Acquiſition, of Marble from the acigh- 


bpuring Quarries of Till. 
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We have hitherto ſaid nothing in particular of j 
the ingenions Mr. Hul, who was chiefly employed | 
in the Decorations ;. nor of thoſe fine Statues and | 
Carvings of his, that add ſuch Spirit and Beauty to 


the Appearance of the Whole. At a proper Diſ- | 
tance the Eye is charmed with the lively Repre- N = 
ſentation of St. Paul's Converſion, carved in Relief | 


on the Pediment of the principal Front. The ma- 
jeſtic Figure of St. Paul on the Apex of the Pedi- 

ment, with St. Peter on his Right, and St. 2 
on his Left, have a fine Effect. The four Evan- 

geliſts, with their proper Emblems on the Front of [ 
the Towers, are likewiſe very judiciouſly diſpoſed | 
and well executed. St. Matthew is diſtinguiſhed 

by an Angel, St. Mark by a Lion ; St. Luke by - | 
an Ox; and St. John by an Eagle. On the Pedi- - | 
ment over the North Portico, the Royal Arms with 

the Regalia, ſupported by Angels, are beautifully - | 
emboſſed; and, leſt this View of the Cathedral 

ſhould appear barren, the Statues of five of the N. 
Apoſtles are placed, at proper Diſtances, to enter- f 
| tain the Sight. The Device on the Pediment, over 
If the South Portico, of a Phoenix rifing out of the 17 
| j Flames, with the Word REsurnGAam underneath 

| 3t, had perhaps its Origin from an Incident which 1 
happened at the Begining of the Work, and 

which was particularly remarked by the Architect | 

as a favourable Omen. The Incident was this: < 
Wen Sir Chriſtopher himſelf had ſet out upon the . 
Place the Dimenſion of the Building, and fixed 
upon the Center of the great Dome, a common 
i Labourer was ordered to bring hun a flat Stone, 
the firſt he came at from among the Rubbiſh, to þ 
leave as a Mark of Direction to the Maſons. The | 
Stone which the Fellow brought and laid down for | | 


this Purpoſe happened to be a Piece of a Grave- 4 


Kone, with nothing remaining gf the * 
2 ä 
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but this ſingle Word, in large Capitals, RESUR- 


GAM; a Circumſtance which Sir Chriftopher ne- 


ver forgot. On this Side of the Building are like- 


wiſe five Statues, which take their Situation from 
that of St. Andreu, on the Apex of the Pediment 
juſt mentioned, #484 

It remains now only to ſpeak of the Dimenſions 


of this new Fabric, and then to conclude our De- 


ſcription of it. 


Its Dimenfions from Eaſt to Weſt, within the 


Walls, are 50o Feet; from North to South, within 
the Doors of the Porticos, 223 Feet; the Breadth, 


at the Entrance, 100 Feet; its Circuit 2292 Feet; 


its Height within 110 Feet; to the Gallery of the 
Dome 208 Feet; to the upper Gallery 276, the 
Diameter of the Dome 108 Feet; from thence 
to the Top of the Croſs 64 Feet ; of the Croſs from 
the Ball 10 Feet; the Diameter of the Ball fix Feet; 


the Diameter of the Columns of the Porticos four 


Feet; their Height 48 Feet; to the Top of the- 
Welt Pediment, under the Figure of St Paul, 120 


Feet; of the Towers, at the Weſt Front, 280 Feet; 
and the Extent of the Ground-Plot whereon it 


ſtands, 2 Acres, 16 Perches, 23 Yards, and one 
Foot. This vaſt Fabric is ſurrounded at a proper 
Diſtance, with ſtrong Iren Palliſadoes, in Number 
about 2500; and in the Arca of the grand Weſt 


Front, on a Pedeſtal of excellent Workmanſhip, 
{tands a Statue of Queen Anne, with * De- 
e 


corations. The Figures on the Baſe repreſent 


Britannia with her Spear, Gallia with a Crown in 


her Lap, Hibernia with her wo! and America with 
her Bow; all of the Workmanſhip of the ſame in- 
genious Statuary that performed the reſt, 


This grand Cathedral, thus finiſhed, as an ex- 


cellent Author obſef ves, is undoubtedly one of 
the moſt magnificent modern Buildings in Eu 
1. rope; 


| 
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abe; all the Parts of which it is compoſed. are: 
„ ſuperlatively beautiful and noble. The North 
* and South Fronts in particular are very perfect 


i Pieces of Architecture; neither ought the Eaſt 
to go without due Applauſe. . The two Spires 


at the Weſt End are in a finiſhed Taſte; and 


© the Portico with the Aſcent, and the Dome that 
6 riſes in the Center of the Whole, afford a very 


- 5 auguſt and ſurpriſing Proſpect.“ In ſhort, in ſur- 
veying this ſtupendous Monument of our Country's 
Genius, the Imagination is filled with a lofty Kind 
of Admiration, which no Building of leſs Majelty 
and Grandeur can excite. l | 


3 * „Ä 8 . N * 
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N RING at the South Door, on your left. 
Hand, are the Stairs by which you aſcend the 
upola to gratify your Curioſity with a Proſpect 
from the Golden- Gallery, as it is called, of the 
River, City, and Country round; which in a clear 
Day diſcovers the moſt pleaſing Variety in the 
World. You arrive at this Gallery by 534 Steps, 
2Co of which are ſo eaſy that a Child may aſcend 


them; but thoſe above are unpleaſant, and in ſome 


Places exceeding dark, particularly between. tlie 
Brick Cone already ſpoken of, and the outer Caſe 
of the Dome ; but what Light you have affords you 
an amazing Proof of the Architect's wonderful Con- 


trivance. From the firſt Gallery you have a fine 
ProſpeR, with which many remain ſatisfied, and 


o 


never attempt to go any higher. = 


- 


In 


ſhould be ſuffered to run to * 
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In your Deſcent you will be invited to ſee ah 
Whiſpering-Gallery, and it is from hence — 
have the moſt advantageous View of the fine Paint» 
ings in the Cupola. To this Gallery there is an 
— Aſcent, for Perſons of Note, by a moſt beau 
tiful Flight of Stairs not to. be exceeded. Here 
Sounds -are enlarged to an amazing Degree; the 
thutting\of the. Door ſeems as loud as Thunder at 
a Diſtance ; the leaſt Whi is heard round the 
whole Circumference ; and one Perſon ſpeaking 
againſt the Wall on this Side, appears to 7 
ſent to another on the other Side, though the 
tance between tliem is no leſs than 143 Feet. This 
will afford an Idea, how the Oracles of old may 
have been delivered, and the World, by the Art of 
the Builder in the Formation of their idolatrous 
Temples, impoſed upon. 
The next thing you are invited to ſee i is the 
Library, the Flooring whereof is indeed the great= 
eſt Curioſity in it, for that is moſt artfully inlaid, 
like the framing of a Billiard- Table, without either 
Nails or Pegs. The Books are neither nume- 
rous nor valuable; but the Wainſcotting and Caſes 
for. their Reception, want neither Elegance: nor 
Convenience. There is here a fine Painting of 
Riſhop Cimpion, under whom, as has been ſaid, 
the Cathedral was built. W's 
The next Curioſity is the Gon Model which 
Sir Chriſtopher Mien firſt cauſed to be made, in 
order to have built the new Cathedral in every 
reſpect like it. It is a Miſtake, that this Model 
was taken from St. Peter's. at Rome; it was Sir 
Chriflopher': own Invention, laboured, with much 
Study, and, as he thought; finaſhed with good 
Succeſs. Pity it is, that ſo valuable a Fragment of 
the utmoſt Exertion of this great Man's Genius 


You, 


\d- 4 


| 
Lou are likewiſe aſked to ſee the great Bell, in the 


4 
5 7 —— 
4 
: 
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South Tower, which weighs 8400 Weight, and the 
Clapper 180. The Length of the Minute Hand 9 


Feet 8 Inches; the Weight 95 Pound; the Length 
of the Hour-Hand 5 Feet 8 ,; the en 44 
Pound; the Length of the Hour Figures 2 Feet 2 
Inches; the Circumference of the whole Plate 57 
feet. On this Bell the Hammer of the great Clock 
ſtrikes the Hour, and on the leſſer Bells the Quar- 
ters are ſtruck. But the Sound of both is ſo ex- 
ceſſively loud, that tender Ears are much affected 
if either happens to ſtrike while near them. The 
Sound of the great Bell is ſaid to have been 


heard as far as Windſor; and a Soldier upon Duty 


there, in the Dead of Night, being found aſleep, as 


his Officer believed, eſcaped Puniſhment by telling 


him he was only attentively liſtening to St. Paul's 
Clock, which had juſt ſtruck Thirteen ; the Officer 
thought it a Matter worth Enquiry, and met with a 
Confirmation of the Fact by Officers as well as 
Soldiers on Duty in St. James's Park. 

Lou are alſo ſhewn the Geometry Stairs, as they 


are called, the Steps of which are fo artfully con- 


trived as to hang, as it were, together, without any 
viſible Support. There is nothing novel in this; 
and "gn this Manner of Building may be ſaid to be 
the 

hitherto been carried into Practice. 

a Ph you are ſhewn the Colours which were 


Laſt 
taken 


over the great Weſtern Entrance on Wedneſday the 
6th of September the ſame Year: They conſiſt of 
One Artillery Standard, white and gold; One Pair 


of Spani/h Ragged Staves ; One Pair of Swiſt En- 
Colours, green and white; Two Pair of En- 
ſign Colours, blue and white; and Two Staves - 


without Colours. 


Of 


artheſt Limits that the Geometric Powers have 


om the French at Lourſburg, in the Year 
1758, and hung up in the Body of the Cathedral, 


could be procured for a more magnificent Deſigu. 


8 


and its ORNAMENTS. | k v4 


* * f 
| | Of the Carvincs in the Inſide. | 


E.STDES the Choir, the Stalls of which are 
B indeed very beautifully carved, and the other 
rnaments equal in Point of Workmanſhip to any 
Thing of the Kind, there is a Morning-prayer 
Chapel in this Cathedral, where Divine Service is 
performed every Day, Sundays excepted, the Front 
of which has a magnificent Screen of carved Wain-- 


| ſcot, that has heen particularly admired by the beſt | 


Judges, as has the Carving of the ſtately Figures 
that adorn the Organ-Caſe; but, amidſt all theſe 
ſeveral Beauties, ſomething ſeems. ſtill to be want- 
ing to render the Whole complete. The open- 
ing through the preſent beautiful Range of Stalls, 


fays a judicious Critic, might have terminated" in 


much more magnificent Alcove than we ſee there 
at preſent, adorned with all the Elegance and 
Profuſion of Decoration; the * Altar ſhould have 
been raiſed of the richeſt Marble, in the moſt ex- 
penſive Taſte, that it might have been of a Piece 
with the reſt of the Church, and terminated the 
View of the Whole with all the Graces of the 
moſt luxuriant Imagination. All the intermediate 
Spaces ſhould have been filled up with the nobhleſt 
Hiſtorical Paintings; all the Majeſty of Frize- 
Work, Cornices, and Carving, heightened with 
the moſt coſtly Gilding. ſhould have been laviſhed 
to adorn it; and one grand Flow of magnificent 
Curtain depended from the Windows to finiſh the 
Whole.” But, notwithſtanding all theſe Objec- 
tions, and more that have been ſtarted, we will yen- 
ture to conclude, that for Loftineſs and Grandeur, 


* This was intended by Sir CurrsTornts, and the 
preſent Ornament made only to ſerve a Turn till Materials 
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Weauty in Perſpective, Truth and Firmneſs in Build- 
ing, Taſte in Defign, Harmony of Parts, and Con- 
venience for the ſolemn Celebration of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, there neither is, nor ever was, ſo perfect a 
Building begun and finiſhed under the ſole Direc- 


tion of one Man, in the Univerſe. * "4 py 
1.2 2 of the old ee of F. Paul; compared with 1 | 
the 28 and both with K. Peter's nt TG 14:4 BW : 
"Thien ZihandGieadt h, oo TN TT 
| Height + and Front, &e, ON Paula,\S1, Parr. Sr. Peter's. | d 
are as follow ; Feet. | Feet, Feet, 
Length within «= 660 | 560: 669 - a 
| Broad at the — 100 226 
Front without 180 | 395 
. Broad we the Croſs. - © © Lt: A 3 + | 4 
Cupola dd «ood 177 0Þ "x66 139 I 
— d — — — 57 
Height from the Level 5 164 
of the Ground 8% de, 57s 
Favry of the Church" | 150 1 | 1456 | 
Cupola and Lantern 7 14 | 
| high - -'- -- -< | 33® * 8 


Ol St. Paul's food upon three Ac e and a Hal if, one 
Rood and a Half, and fix Perches of Ground, 


Net ev &. Paul's Hand, upon tavo Acres, fixteon Fer, 
Fer! ty three Tards, and one Foot. 


SOME 


FR 
1 
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LONDON-STONE. 


T ſeems really Matter of Surpriſe, that 
| London-Stone, which from Age to Age 
has been preſerved with ſo much Care, 

ſhould yet have ſo little faid about it, 

as that the Original Cauſe of its Erec- 

tion, or the Uſe for which it was intended, is 
now utterly unknown, Some Conjectures I ſhall 
venture, indeed, to make concerning it; but, after 
all, I muſt acknowledge them not founded on 
wy 5 4a rn to 7 the Fact. 1 
hat it is a Fragment of Roman Antiquity, may, 1 

* Neſt is a K.. 


1 


believe, be relied on: And that Lon en 1 


man City, appears to be no leſs certain; though, hat- 
ever may be the fabulous Origin of either, I am con- 
vinced, that from our own Records no Trace can 
be gathered, when, by whom, or on what Oxca- 
ſion, they were ereted. That no ſuch City as 
London exiſted at the Time of the Roman Invaſion, 
is maniteſt from the Silence of Cæſar concerning 
it; for he who came to inform himſelf of the Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, and Country of the Ancient Britons, 
in order to tranſmit to Poſterity what he thought 
memorable amongſt them, would hardly have 
paſſed over ſo remarkable a Part as their capital 
City, without proper Notice ; but there are other 

p corroborating 
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{| © corroborating-Proofs of this Fact, for which T muſt 


refer my Readers to more voluminous Tracts. If, 
therefore, London appears to be a Roman City, it 
will be no improbable Conjecture that London- 


Stone was the Center, from whence they extended 


its Dimenſions, and might ſerve likewiſe for a 
GOLDEN STONE, as they were uſed to call the 

Standard at which they began to compute their 
Miles. I find of my Opinion, in this Particolar, 
Mr.- Maitland, Author of the Hier of London, 
and Sir Chr iſtopher M ren, who” grounded his Con- 


jecture upon Proofs which are not every Day to 


be obtained; for, aſter the great Conflagration in 
1666, being employed to rebuild moſt of the 
Churches in the City, he then had an Opportunity 
of diſcovering and tracing the ancient Boundaries 
of Lendon, with a greater Nicety than it is hoped 
will ever offer again. On clearing the Foundations 
of St. Mary le Eow in Cheap/ize, he found upon open” 


* 


ing the Ground, the Walls, with the Windows 
al 
having Occaſion to bring the Steeple of the new 


Church to range with the high Street, he again 
began to dig through the Made-ground, till at 18 


Feet deep, to his Surprize hs diſcovered a Reman” 
Cauſeway- of rough Stone, four Feet thick, cloſe 


and well-rammed, with Raman Brick and Rubbiſh 


at the Bottom, all firmly cemented. He was there- 
fore of Opinion, for divers Reaſons “, that this 


particularly, becauſe the North fide beyond the Cauſe- 


way was a great Fen or Morafſs, as Sir CHRISTOPHER diſ- 
covered, when he rebuilt the Eaſt Front of St. Lawsgxnce 
near (3U1t.D8ALt, This Moraſs was not drained till the 
Year 1414, and ſtill retains the Name of Moore los; 
and the Place where the Gate ſtood is called Moos dATE. 
2 Was 


0, and Pavement of a Reman Temple, entirely 
ried under the Level of the preſent Street. This 
emple ſtood about 40 Feet backwards; but, 


1 


* 


| 


* 


Ty 
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was' the North Boundary of the Roman Colony, 
and that the Breadth then, from North to South, 


was from this Cauſeway, now Cheapfide, to the Ri- 
ver Thames; the Extent Eaſt and Weſt from 
Tower-Hill to Ludgate, and the principal or Præ- 
torian Way, he * to be MVatling-Strret; 
hence it appears that Lonndox-STONE was then 
nearly in the Center. I ſhall mention but one 
Argument more to ſtrengthen my Conjecture, and 
then leave it to the Judgement of the Reader. 


After the Fire already mentioned, the Labourers, © 


in digging the Foundations of the Houſes in Scots- 


Lord, between London-Stone and the River, at he 
Depth of twenty Feet, diſcovered a teſſelated or 
checquered Pavement after the Roman Manner, 


and the Remains of a large Building, or Hall; the 
former was ſuppoſed to belong to the Roman Go- 
vernor's Palace, and the latter to be the Court of 
Juſtice : And as the Romans were wont to build 
their Baſilicas in the Forum of their Cities, it is 


more than probable that Loxnpown-STonEg ſtood 


as well in the Center of the Forum, as in the Cen- 
ter of the City, | 


I would here be underftood, however, to mean 
the City as it was beſore the Deſtruction of it by 


Boadicea; for afterwards, I am inclined to believe, 
it was greatly enlarged, and enconipaſſed with 
Walls, which it had hardly been before, there be- 
ing neither Time nor Leiſure for ſuch a laborious 
Undertaking. 3 it 
It would be leading me, perhaps, too far into a 
Diſpute that has already divided almoſt. all the 
Antiquaries that have written upon the Subject, 
if J were to offer a Conjecture that the Lendinium 
of Tacitus, was no other than the Cameludunum 
of the ſame Author, and that the latter might be 
given by the Natives, whole Language, we well 
7 know, 
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know, would admit of no very near Approach to 
that of the Romans, and whoſe Genius it was, 
and is, to affix ſome Peculiarity of their own to 
every Name of Note, either by Way of Eminence 
or R roach. | ; 6 

Why Malden in Eſſex ſhould be pitched upon 
as the Camelodunum of Tacitus, I own I can yet fee 
no good Reaſon aſſigned; but it may be urged, that 
Tacitus himſelf has ſufficiently diftitipuiſhed be- 
tween his Londinium and Camelodunuim, re- 
preſenting the former as a Place of great Trade, 
and the latter as a Roman Camp. But this he 
might do with great Propriety ; for where ſhould 
the Romans begin to ſettle a commercial City fo 
proper'y as under the Protection of the principal 

rviſton © of their Army? and that BHoadicea 
attacked the Head Quarters of the Romans, and, 
after a complete Victory, ruined and deſtroyed their 
commercial City, is, I think, unanimouſly agreed. 
There is one Argument more that ſtrengthens 
this Conjecture, and | think a ſtrong one, name- 
iy, that, after the Re-eſtabliſhment of this com- 
mercial City, we have no more of the Britiſh 
Camelodunum, the Roman Name Londinium being 
changed to Auguſſa; and though later Writers have 
adopted Londinium, in Preference either to Augu/. 
ta or Camelodunum, yet this is by no Means 
without Precedent. The Grecians, for Ages, bore 
the Name of Hel ades and their Country Hellas, 
from Hellene, Deucalion's Son, who reigned in 
Phthia; yet the Ramans have reſtored their for- 
mer Name, and Hellas and Hellades are now 
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OF THE 


HIS great fluted Column, in the Year 
1671, was begun by Sir Chriſtopher Mren, 
by Order of Parliament, in Commemo- 
| ration of the great Conflagration ſo often 
mentioned; and was finiſhed by the ſame Architect 
in 1677. In forming this ſtately Column, which 
18 of the Doric Order, Sir Chri/topher has taken the 
Liberty to exceed the received Proportion of the 
Order one Module or Semidiameter. In the Place 
of the Braſs Urn on the Top, fays the Author of 
- Parentalia*, a Coloſs Statue of King Charles the 
Second was originally intended, after the Manner 
of the Roman Pillars, which terminated with the 
Statues of their Cæſars; or elſe a Figure ereQ of 
a Woman crowned with Turrets, holding a Sword 
and a Cap of Maintenance, with other Enfigns of 
the City's Grandeur and Re- erection. The Altitude 
from the Pavement is 202 Feet; the Diameter of 
the Shaft, or Body of the Column, is 15 Feet; the 
Ground Plinth, or loweſt Part of the Pedeſtal, is 28 
Feet Square; and the Pedeſtal in Height is 40 Feet, 


This ingenions Gentleman was Son to Sir Cyr1sT0- 
PHER WREN, but the Work in his Life-time remained un- 
publiſhed, and has lately been publiſhed by his Grandſon, 
. STEPHEN Wren, 'E1q; and contains many valuable Par- 
ticalars, without the Help of which our His rox of St, 
Paur's muſt have been very incomplete. 8 | 

ver 
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Over the Capital is an Iron Balcony, encompaſſing 
a Cone 32 Feet higb, ſupporting a blazing Urn of 
gilt Braſs. Within is a large Stair-Caſe of Black 
arble, containing 345 Steps, each 10 Inches and 
a Half broad, and fix Inches thick. The Welt 
Side of the Pedeſtal is adorned with a curious Em- 
blem in Alt Relief, denoting the Deſtruction and 
Reſtoratipn of the City. The firſt Female Figure 
repreſents the City of London, fitting in Ruins in a 
languiſhing Poſture, with her Head dejected, Hair 
diſhevelled, and her Hand careleffly lying on her 
Sword. Behind is Time, gradually raiſing her up. 
At her Side a Woman gently touching her with 
one Hand, whilſt a winged Scepter in the .other 
direCts her to regard the Goddeſſes in the Clouds, 
one with a Cornucopia denoting Plenty, the other 
with a Palm Branch, the Emblem of Peace. At 
ner Feet a Bee-hive, ſhewing that by Induſtry and 
Application the greateſt Misfortunes are to be 
overcome. Behind Time are Citizens, exulting at 
his Endeavours to reſtore her ; and beneath, in the 
midſt of the Ruins, is a Dragon, who, as Suppor- 
ter of the City Arms, with his Paw endeavours to 
preſerve the ſame. Oppoſite the City, on an ele- 
vated Pavement, ſtands the King in a Reman Habit, 
with a Laurel on his Head, and a Truncheon 
in his Hand; and, approaching her, commands 
three of his Attendants to deſcend to her Relief: 
The „t repreſents the Sciences, with a winged 
Head and Circle of Naked Boys dancing thereon, 
and holding Nature in her Hand, with her nume- 
rous Breaſts ready to give Aſſiſtance to all; the 
fecond is Architeciure, with a Plan in one Hand, 
and a Square and Pair of Compaſſes in the other; 
and the third is Liberty, waving a Hat in the Air, 
ſhewing her Joy at the pleaſing Proſpe& of the 
City's ſpcedy Recovery. Behind the King ſtands 
75 <4 | his 
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his Brother, the Duke of York, with a Garland in 
one Hand to crown the rifing City, and a Sword in 
the other for her Defence. And the two Figures 
A behind are Juſtice and Fortitude ; the former with a 
F Coronet, and the latter with a reined Lion. And, 
IR under the royal Pavement, in a Vault, lies Enty 
gnawing a Heart, and inceſſantly emitting peſtife- 
rous Fumes from her envenomed Mouth. And, in 
| the upper Part of the Plinth, the Re- conſtruction of 
+ the City is repreſented by Builders and Labourers at 
Work upon Houſes, Was 
On the North Side of the Pedeſtal is a Latin In- 
ſcription thus rendered: In the Year of Chriſt 
1666, Sept. 2, Eaſtward from hence, at the Diſtance 
of 202 Feet, the Height of this Column, a terri- 
ble Fire broke out about Midnight; which, driven 
on by a high Wind, not only waſted the adja- 
cent Parts, but alſo very remote Places, with in- 
_ credible Crackling and Fury. It conſumed 89 
Churches, the City Gates, Guildhall, many public 
Structures, Hoſpitals, Schools, Libraries, a'vaſt. 
Number of ſtately Edifices, 1 3000 Dwelling-Houſes, 
and 400 Streets. Of the 26 Wards it utterly de- 
{troyed fifteen, and left eight others ſhattered and 
half-burned. The Ruins of the City were 436 
Acres from the Tower, by the Thames Side to the 
Temple Church; and from the North-Eaſt, along 
the Wall, to Holbsru- Bridge. To the Eſtates and 
Fortunes of the Citizens it was mercileſs, but to 
their Lives very favourable, that it might in all, 
. Things reſemble the laſt Conflagration of the World. 
The Deſtruction was ſudden ; for in a ſmall Space 
of Time the City was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and 
reduced to nothing. Three Days after, when this 
fatal Fire had bafﬀed all human Counſels and En- 
\ deavours, in the Opinion of all, it ſtopped as it 
were by a Command from Heaven, and was on * 
every Side extinguiſhed.“ | 
142. G The 
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The Inſcription onthe SouthSideis tranſlated thus : 
«* Charles the Second, Son of Charles the Martyr, King 
« of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
„ the Faith, a moſt gracious Prince, commiſerating 
„the deplorable State of Things, while the Ruins 

« were yet ſmoaking, provided for the Comfort of 
„his Citizens; and afterwards, for ornamenting 
„ their City, remitted their Taxes, and referred the 
« Petition of the Magiſtrates and Inhabitants to 
„Parliament; when both Houſes immediately paſſed 
„an Act, that public Works ſhould be reſtored to 
*« former Beauty with public Money, to be raiſed 
by an Impoſt on Coals; that Churches, and the 
« Cathedral of St. Paul's ſhould be rebuilt from 
„their Foundations with all Magnificence ; that 
„ Bridges, Gates, and Priſons, ſhould be new-made, 
* the Sewers cleanſed, the Streets made ſtreight and 
regular, ſuch as were ſteep levelled, and thoſe too 
% narrow to be made wider; Markets and Sham- 
1 pbles removed to ſeperate Places. They alſo enac- 
** ted, that every Houſe ſhould be built with Party- 
„Walls, and all in Front raiſed of equal Height, 
% and thoſe Walls all of ſquare Stone or Brick; and 
„ that no Man ſhould delay Building beyond the 
% Space of ſeven Years. Moreover, Care was taken, 
% by Law, to prevent all Suits about their Bounds, 
% Alſo anniverſary Prayers were enjoined ; and, to 
+< perpetuate the Memory hereof to Poſterity, they 
« cauſed this Column to be erected. The Work 
« was carried on with Diligence, and London is re- 
« ſtored; but whether with greater Speed or Beauty, 
„ may. be a Qucſtion. At three Years Time the 
„% World ſaw that finiſhed, which was ſuppoſed to 

„be the Buſineſs of an Age.“ 
The Inſcription, on the Eaſt Side, is in Eugliſb thus: 
| | This Pillar was begun, 
Sir Richard Ford, Knt. being Lord Mayor of Londen, 
in the Year 1671. 4 

Carried 
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Carried on in the Mayoralties of 
Sir Geoyge Waterman, Knt. 
Sir Robert Hanſon, Knt. | 
Sir William Hooker, 'Knt. Lord Mayors. 
| Sir Ribert Viner, Knt. | | 
+5 wp Sir Joſeph Sheldon, Kut. 
| And finiſhed, 
Sir Tho. Duvies being Lord Mayor, in the Year 1677. 
Round the Monument was this Inſcription : - 
This Pillar was ſet up in perpetual Remem- 
* brance of the moſt dreadful Burning of this Pro- 
* teſtant City, begun and carried om by the Trea- 
* chery and Malice of the Popith Faction in the 
«« Beginning of September, in the Year of Our Lord 
« 1666, in order to the carrying on their hornd 
Plot for 22 the Proteſtant Religion and 
* ders Liberty, and introducing Popery and: 
64 ” 
This Inſcription, upon the Duke of York's Ac 
eeſſion to the Crown, was immediately eraſed ; but 
ſoon after the Revolution. reſtored again. 
This Monument,“ ſays the Author of the Review 
4 our public Buildings, is yndoubtedly the nobleſt 
* ern Column in the World; nay, in ſome 
xreſpects, it may juſtly vie with thoſe celebrated 
ones of Antiquity which are conſecrated to the 
Names of Trajan and Antonine*, Nothing can 
be more bold and ſurpriſing, nothing more beau- 
* tiful and harmonious. he Bas Relief at the 
«« Baſe +, allowing for ſome ſmall Defects, is finely: 
imagined, and ably executed, and nothing mate- 


* The greateſt of the Roman Columns, which was. 
that of Ax ronixz, was but 172 Feet and a Half in 
Height, and 12 Feet three Inches Diameter; TxaJjan's: 
but 147 in Height. | 
1 + This. was the Handy-work of that great Excr 184 
Statuary Mr. CI ER, Father to ColLuy Cinner, Eſq; 

Poet Laureat.. ö , 7 
ff C 2. * rial 
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rial can be cayilled with but the Inſcriptions round ; 
it.“ Theſe Sir Chriffopher Wren had prepared in | 
a more Maſculine Style, as appears by the Parentalia 

ſo often quoted, but was over-ruled. 


F... 
Of the Ciry WALLS and GAr ES. | | 


WW», E have 5087 taken Notice, that the ME 
W 2, ancient Boundaries of London were very 
J narrow, and that no Wall was at firſt 


thought neceſſary for its Defence; be- # 

| ing bounded on the South by the wh i th 
A Thames; on the Weſt by the River Fleet; g 
on the North by a deep Moraſs; and on the Eaſt 9 


by a River called be River of Wells, now Wall-brook, . |. 
No Wonder, therefore, that a Spot thus fortified by ; 
Nature ſhould. invite the Romans to make Choice of . 
it for the principal Seat of their Government; but 
notwithſtanding theſe Advantages, being ſurprized 
by the ancient Hritons, under the Command of Hoa 
Alcea, and having their Intrenchments forced, their 
Infant Colony burned, and the greateſt Part of its 
Inhabitants maſſacred, they were forced for a time 
to abandon it; but when they had again ſubdued 
their Enemies, they then re- aſſumed their fo 
Reſidence, and, charmed. with the happy Situation 7 
of it, determined to render it ſecure from any future 
Kayages of the Natives, by enlarging its Limits, 
ſurrounding it with an impregnable Wall, fortified 
with Towers, and making it acceſſible only by 
ſtrong Gates. At what Time this happened does 
not certainly appear, nor indeed how far the, firſt - 
Wall extended, particularly towards the North; but 
Authors unanimouſly agree, that anciently there were 1 
but four Gates by which the Reman. City could be 
entered: three of theſe were very lately 1 
«0 TH ut 
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But 'Dourgate being utterly demoliſhed, the ſimilar 
Name of Dowgate is all that is left to determine its 
Situation. In Proceſs of Time, as the Trade of the 
City increaſed, Gates were multiplied ; and there 
were, within theſe few Years, no. leſs than feven, 
beſides the Poſtern on Tower- Hill, and the Bridges 
Gate, both of which were of great Antiquity. | 
The Poſiern -Gate was ereed ſoon. after the Con- 
queſt; but Richard I. refolving to enlarge the 
Tower of London = an additional Fortification, 
that Part of the City Wall extending from thence to 
this Gate, in length about 100 Yards, was pulled 
down, with the Gate itſelf, which was never after- 
wards rebuilt. This happened about the Year 1440. - 
Aldgate, which was fituated 1462 Feet to the 
Northward of this Poſtern, 1s univerſally allowed ta - 
have been one of the four original Gates of the 
Roman City; but, being very ruinous, in 1606 it 
was pulled down and rebuilt. In digging under the 
Ruias after its being firſt pulled down, ſome Roman 
Coins were diſcovered, two of which Mr. Boxd, the 
Surveyor, cauſed to be copied on Stone, and placed 
on the Eaſt Front of a new Gate, and on each Side 
the Paſſage, In 17 34, a Water Conduit at the South 


_ Faſt Angle of it was pulled down, and two Houſes 


built in its Room; and at the ſame Time a Poſtern 
was made in the South End of the Gate for the Con- 
venience of F —— he Apartments over 


this Gate wete for the Uſe of ſome of the Lord 


Mayor's Officers; but the Whole has very lately been 
taken down, by Order of the Lord Mayor and Com- 

mon-Council. 
Biſbopſraie, which was ſituate 140 Feet to the 
North Weſt of the former, is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
have been built by Zrkenwald, Biſhop of Iden, in 
the 7th Century, and by others by William the Nor- 
man, another Biſhop of London, 400 Years later; 
hence it took its Name of Bifhop/gate, In 1381, 
N 4 . | | beg. 
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| | being much decayed; the An/catic Company began to 


prepare Materials for rebuilding it; but, that Com 
pany being ſoon after diſſolved, the Care of it re- 
verted to'the City, who propped it up till the Year 
_ 1731, when it was forced to be taken down and re- 
| erected ; but is now quite deſtroyed. 
| Moorgate was 1664 Feet to the Weſtward of 
Biſhopſeate, and was erected in 1415, after Fran- 
eerius, the then Lord Mayor, had drained all that 
Tra&t of Ground to the North of the City now 
| called Moorfields, This was one of the moſt mag- 
| F nificient Gates of the City, and had two Poſterns 
for the Conveniency of Foot-paſſengers, and fine 
| Apartments for the Uſe of the Lord Mayer's Of- 
| ficers; but thoſe, and the Gate likewife, were 
lately pulled down. | | ; 
Cripplegate was 1032 Feet from Moorgate, and 
is ſuppoſed by Maitland to be one of the four ori- 
via R-man Gates, in Preference to Alderſgate 
which Stow, and almoſt all the other City Anti- 
varies, have adopted. The Name of Cr:pplegate 
Gems of — and given it from the Num- 
ber of Cripples that reſorted thither to beg. I find 
nothing certain concerning its firſt Erection; and 
therefore ſhall juſt take Notice, that it was repair- 
ed at the City's Charge in 1663, when a new 
Poſtern was added to it; but that and the Gate 
are now entirely demohſhed. The Apartments 
over it did belong to the Water-Bailiff. a 
Alder ſgate was 1265 Feet to the South Weſt of 
Cripplegate, and, by reaſon of its Name, is by 
Stow fo poſed to be of greater Antiquity ; and 
indeed T cannot help being of his Opinion; 
for Alder or Older-Gate is certainly of Saxon Ety- 
mology, and was no Doubt given it as a Mark of 
Seniority. This Gate was built in 1617, and af- 
ter the Fire of London repaired and beautified in 
1670; but is now quite pulled down. The Apart- 


ments formerly belonged to the Common Cryer. 
3 1 Newzate 


E 

Neuugate was 1037 Feet to the South Weſt of 4 
der ſgate, and is by Maitlund thought to be the 
fourth original Gate, in Oppoſition to moſt other 
Antiquaries, who take Ludgatg to have been the 
original one. The Reaſon on which he grounds 
his Opinion is, becauſe in digging a Foundation 
for the preſent Holbo / n-bridge, the Traces of a Ra- 
mn Military Way; which he calls the .atling- 
Street, were diſcoyered, pointing directly to News 
gate; but the Name of Newgate I take to be a 
fuller Proof of its Juniority, than any that can be 
founded on ſuch uncertain Conjectures. For ſup» 
poſing, what he ſeems to lay great Streſs upon, 
that this Gate was only repaired and not originally 
built in the Time of Hemy III. and that, inſtead 
of Newgate, it was anciently called Chamberlayn- 
gate; yet | can hardly believe that our Anceſtors, 
upon that Reparation, would have diſhonoured' 
one. of the oldeſt Gates of the City with a New 
Name. We have no Authority for any ſuch Suppo- 
fition. Befides, were it any Part of the Buſineſs 
of this Book to enter into the Diſpute, I think 
Proofs enough might be drawn from © Maitland's 
own Hiſtory, to eſtabliſh the Point in Favour; of 
Ludgate. The Date of the late Newgate, however, 
is of no greater Antiquity than the Fire of London 
when it was rebuilt with greater Strength and Mag- 
nificence than any other Gate in London, being 
appropriated to the Purpoſes of Impriſonment, as 
well of Traitors as of Felons and Debtors. But 
the gradual Increaſe of Crimes that have been made 
capital, as well as Criminals, has long rendered it 
inadequate to the Purpoſes of a common Gaol for 
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ſo populous a City and County as London, and Mid- 


dleſex, It has therefore been lately pulled down; 
and a moſt ſuperb and capacious Priſon erected in 
its ſtead, the outer Walls of which are all of Port- 
Nini land 
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land Stone, and its Scite being juſt without the 
ancient City Wall, where was formerly the 
Town Ditch, the Foundation has been ſunk 30 
Feet below the Surface of the Ground, The Front 
of this Building, which faces the Old Bailey, is 
about 300 Feet in Length, and 46 in Height, a- 


bove the Level of the Street. It is ruſticated to the 
Top. The Cornice and Dreſſings ate of the Doric 


Order. 


In the Center 3s the Keeper's Houſe, a hand- 
ſome Building, conſiſting of 3 Stories of 2 Rooms 


on a Floor, very neatly fitted up. 
.' Atzeach End of theþKeeper's Houſe, in a Receſs, 
which adds Dignity to the Simplicity of the Front, 
are placed the Turnkeys' Lodges. Theſe Buildings, 
and the Keeper's, are the only Parts: that have 
Windows externally. The Lodges communicate. 
with every Part of the Gaol, which is divided: 
into 3 diſtin Priſons, forming 3 Quadrangles, . 
or inner Courts, which have been compleated ſome 
time, and too much inhabited ever ſince. The 
Center Quadrangle is called the Men Felons Qua- 
drangle, which conſiſts of Apartments for the 
Priſoners on 3 Sides, 3 Stories high. On the 
poſite Side, facing the Keeper's Houſe, is the 
Chapel, with the ſeveral Pailages thereto. The 
Form of the open Space of this Quadrangle is an 
Oblong, 80 Feet by 48, beſide which there is an 
open Arcade under the Chapel, for the Priſoners 
to take the Air in bad Weather. The Court and 
Arcade are paved with Purbeck Stone. It was in+ 
tended to have a Baſon of Water in the Center of 


each Court; but this Deſign, from the ſuppoſed 


Irregularity of the Priſoners Behaviour, was laid 


aſide. On the Eaſt Side of this Quadrangle are tlie 
ſtrong Rooms or Cells for refractory Priſoners, . 
and thoſe convicted of capital Offences are imme» 
* diately 
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diately removed after Condemnnation. They are 
about 10 Feet by 6. The Doors and Partitions 
are of thick Engl;/b Oak, and the Number of Iron 
Bolts, Plates, Chains, and Faſtenings, which pre- 
ſent themſelves, exibit to the Beholders ſo many 
Proofs of the Depravity of the human Mind. 

There are Rooms next the Chapel which are 
more neatly fitted up than the reſt, for thoſe who 
can pay for better Accommodations. The other 
two Quadrangles or Courts are likewiſe furniſhed 
with Apartments of the ſame Kind and Size, but 
not ſo many in Number, thoſe Courts being more 
than one third leſs than the Center. The one is 
e for Debtors, and the other for F 1 | 
clons. | 
The whole Number of the differeat Rooms os 
tained in the Priſon is about 70, excluſive of the 
Cells, which are 18 in Number. The whole Build - 
ing is very airy. The lower Stories are 11 Feet, 
and the upper Story 12 Feet high; and tlie th 
of the Rooms from Front to Back 15 Feet. 
Regard is had to every Particular, to make it — 
nient and wholeſome in every Angle of the 
At the Top of the Building is a large Reſervoir 'ﬆf 
Water, from which is conveyed Water to waſh 
the Privies of all the ſeveral Rooms, which are 
tixed immediately under the Reſervoirs, thereby 
preventing any accumulated Filth from annoying 
the Priſon, - The Strength, Magnitude, and Uti- 
lity of this Building, reflect Honour on the Corpora- 
tion of London. 

Ludgate, which is the firſt of the City Gates 
that was pulled down, to give the City a grander 
Appearance, was but 797 Feet from Newgate, and 
took its Name (as by the Statues of King Lud and 
his two Sons, which were erected upon it, ſhould 
n from. a Briiſb Prince of that Name, its 

Founder. 
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Founder. Leland has refuted this fabulous Origin, 
and with more Reaſon derives its Name from the 
Saxon Word Flud, Filet, Floete, or Fleet, which 
implies a ſmall Water-Courſe, as the River Fleet 
undoubtedly was at that Time, and but a little 
Diſtance from it. And here I cannot help obſerving 
ſomething charaReriſtic in the Name of the four 
* Gates, Lud or Hud. gate, Dour-gate, 
ate, and Alder-gate, are all unqueſtionably 
of Saxon Derivation; whereas the other Gates, 
: Newgate, Cri ppelgate, Moorgate, and Biſhopſgate, 
are viſibly more modern. I own from this Obfer- 9 
vation, which I am inclined to think not altogether | 
. viſionary, a Doubt ariſes with me whether the 7 
Antiquity of any of the Gates, or of the Walls 
| Ives, as we have now traced them, riſes 
higher than the Sam Times. That Part of the. 1 
Wall which ran from Biff to | Cripplegate [ 
mas confeſſedly a new Work, comparatively ſpeak- 3 
ing: becauſe the great Moor itfelf, on which it £ 
Rood, was drained but in 1414, as has been ſuſſioi - * 


en And Woodward, in his Prefent State of 
Tendon, has fhewn, that the Foundation only of that 
Part of the City Wall, from Biſhopſgute onwards ; 
to the South Eaſt, lately beat down to make Way «i Ms . 
far new Buildings, was Roman; ** being alter- | 
% nately compiled, at he obſerved, of Layers ß if. 
«© broad flat Bricks, exactly of the Roman Stand- ©" 
% ard, and of one, cemented with a Mor- 


tar ſo very firm and hard, that the Stone itfelf as 

e ealily gave Way as that.“ Whereas: the Su- 

perſtructure, though carried up of the ſame Thick - 

neſs, was neither of ſuch elegant Workmanſhip, 

nor ſuch good Mortar; nor was there one of the 

broad thin Roman Bricks to be found in any Part- 

of the upper Wall. . A 

Tue Foundation here ſpoken of was abou | 
| nine 


- 
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| nine Feet under Ground: Hence it appears that 
the Roman Works, by whatever Means it has hap+ . 
pened, are ſunk ſo far below the preſent Surface of 
the City, as no-where to be diſcovered but by dig- 
ging, and this being only partial, an different Pla- 
ces, and at different Times, no certain Concluſions - 
can be drawn from the Parts thus accidentally 
brought to Light, except . rn and Pains, 46 
well as Charge, were beſfOwed in examining 
their Courſe, and determining their Extent. In- 
3 deed, if ſome public-ſpirited Magiſtrate ſhould” 
1 ariſe, who, being himſelf excited by a laudable De- 
fire of promoting Diſcoveries of this Kind, would 
give Encouragement to a certain Number of inge- 
nious Workmen to employ their Time in ſucit' 
Purſuits, I make no Queſtion, but by a careful 
Compariſon of the Diſcoveries that have already 
[ been made, with thoſe that might ſoon be made, 
| the Limits of the Roman City would ſtill be made 
appear, and the Point decided how much our Saxon 
Anceſtors owed to their Predeceſſors the Romans, 
and what the Norman Invaders owed to both; or, 
in other Words, where each left off, and the other 
5 began; a Matter, it muſt be owned, rather of Cu- 
„ . nolity than Uſe. | 5 | 
| From where Ludgate ſtood, there is little of the 


. Old Wall remaining; but the Meaſurements of the 
9 ancient Line are thus preſerved: from Lndgate to 
N Fleet Ditch, Weſtward, is 450 Feet; from thence to 
the River Th:mes, 780 Feet; and from Fleet- Ditch, 

Eaſtward, to the ite Tower, to which the City 

Wall. was anciently joined, 5950 Feet; ſo that the 


whole Circumference of the City within the Wallis 
is juſt three Miles and 165 Feet. That the City was 
formerly walled on the South Side along the River Þ} 
8 Thames, appears from Fitz-Stephens,- a Writer in { Þ 
the Time of Henry II. who ſays, that the Wall on 


the 
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the North was in the Form of a Bow, and on the 
| South like the String of it; and further, that the 
Ebbing and Flowing of the 7 bames had then wholly 

| Waſhed it down on that Side. en | 
I The firſt building of the City Wall is fixed by 
| Maitland to the Era of Theodofius, in 368; by 
| others to that of Helena, Mother of Con/tantine, 
about 60 Years earlier; but by Stow, to the Year 
434. about which Time the City took the Name 
of Auguſta," In 839 the old Wall was demolith-' _ 
| ed: in 886 reſtored; in 994 and 1016, it was 
much injured by the Danes; but in 1215 repair- 
ec by sche Barons, who, as Authors fay, plunder- 
„ed and demoliſhed the Houſes of the Fews, and 
With the Stones repazred tlie City Walls; and in- 
deed a late Diſcovery of a Stone, with an old 
| #lebrew Inſcription upon it, found is the old 
Wall on the Backſide of Bethlem, ſeems to confirm 
6 this Haſh, ' © 1 
Among the Gates formerly belonging to the Ci- 

ty, the ridge - Gate has been accounted one; but as 
it never could belong to the Walls, I ſee no Reaſon 

for extending its Antiquity, as ſome have done, 

beyond the Era of the Bridge. It is as idle to . 

ſuppoſe the Bridge built for the Convenience of 

the Gate, and not the Gate for the Defence of the 

Bridge; as to ſuppoſe I ſiminſter built for the ſake 

of the Abbey, and not the Abbey built for the Uſe of x 

Weſiminfter,, Such ConjeQtures as theſe deſerve no 
- ſerious Refutation. Lendon- Bridge was erected about 
| the Beginning of the 13th Century, and to that 

2 we muſt refer the firſt Erection of Bridge- 
ate. 6 | 
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